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NEW SECRETARY 
OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interior 
Thomas S Kleppe 


Thomas S. Kleppe was sworn in 
as the 42nd Secretary of the Interior 
on October 17, 1975, following his 
confirmation by the United States 
Senate 

Secretary Kleppe brings to his 
new role extensive experience in 
agricultural, natural resource and 
economic matters. A North Dakota 
native, he has been a successful 
businessman, mayor, Congressman 
and Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration 

Kleppe was born in Kintyre, N 
Dak., July 1, 1919. He was gradu- 
ated from Valley City High School 
and attended Valley City Teaching 
College. He began his business ca- 
reer at 17 inthe grain elevator in 
Kintyre. At 21, he became mana- 
ger of a small North Dakota Bank 

He entered the U.S. Army in 1942 
attained the rank of Warrant Officer 
and was discharged in 1946 

Kleppe returned from military 
service to join the Gold Seal Com- 
pany of Bismarck, N. Dak., a manu- 
facturer of bleaches and waxes. He 
became Vice President of the com- 


pany at the age of 28 and was 
named its President 9 years later, a 
position he held until 1964. During 
this period he was elected mayor of 
Bismarck and served 4 years 

After leaving Gold Seal, Kleppe 
became vice president and a direc- 
tor of Dain, Kalman & Quail, a 
Minneapolis investment banking 
firm 

Kleppe resigned to run for Con- 
gress in 1966, and was elected as 
Representative of North Dakota's 
2nd District to the 90th Congress 
Reelected in 1968, he served as a 
member of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Kleppe was the Republican 
nominee for the U.S. Senate from 
North Dakota in 1964 and 1970 

Kleppe became Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration in 
February 1971 and served more 
than 4'/2 years until he was nomi- 
nated and confirmed as Secretary of 
the Interior 

Kleppe is married to the former 
Glen Loew Gompf of Holland, Mich 
They have four children: Janis Eileen 
(Mrs. Jerry Cunningham), Thomas 
Stewart, Jane Paula (Mrs. Richard 
Sutermeister) and Jill Marie 





JOHN CRUTCHER OF KANSAS 
TO HEAD INTERIOR DEPARTMENT'S 
BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Interior Secretary Thomas Kleppe (left) 
administers the oath of office to John 
Crutcher as Mrs. Crutcher holds the Bible 


John Crutcher, former Lieutenant 
Governor of Kansas, is the new 
director of the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Crutcher succeeds outgoing BOR 
director James Watt who has been 
appointed by President Ford to the 
Federal Power Commission 

A successful businessman in 
Hutchinson, Kans.. Crutcher served 
n the Kansas State Senate for 
4 years and was twice elected 
Lieutenant Governor. He was a 
strong and effective advocate of 
State supported local education 
prison reform. and conservation and 
recreation programs 

Crutcher entered Federal Govern- 
ment service in 1969 with appoint- 
ment to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity where he became di- 
rector of the office of State and 
Local Government. He resigned 
from the anti-poverty agency in 1974 
to become Administrative Assistant 
to Kansas Senator Bob Dole 

Enlisting in the United States Navy 

Crutcher served on active 


duty in both WW Il and the Korean 
War. He has remained in the Naval 
Reserve and wears the eagles of a 
Navy Captain 

Crutcher is past President or 
board member of a wide range of 
Kansas State civic, philanthropic 
and military organizations. He has 
served on the Board of Governors of 
the National Council of State Gov- 
ernments 

A world traveler, both as a private 
citizen and a U.S. Government rep- 
resentative, Crutcher has been be- 
hind the Iron Curtain 12 times and 
has had marathon interviews with 
Russian Premier Nikita Khruskchev 
and other top Communist bloc lead- 
ers. He led a large group of Kansans 
on the “Kansas Legislative Seminar 
to Europe in 1967 and interviewed 
the British Prime Minister at No. 10 
Downing Street 

In assuming the Bureau Director- 
ship, Crutcher said he was pleased 
to be in a position to build upon his 
interest and experience in State 
conservation and recreation con- 
cerns | believe that my work In 
State Government and Federal 
agency programs provides insights 
which will be highly valuable in 
administering the Bureaus pro- 
grams. Crutcher said 

“The Bureau has a leadership role 
in policy formulation and planning 
for outdoor recreation activities 
which include winter recreation. The 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
has provided grants for 21 ski area 
projects in 10 States: for 16 State 
and local snowmobile trails in 9 
States; and 335 ice skating projects 
in 37 States. There will be many 
more in the future 

Year-round recreation to meet 
public needs and demands is our 
goal. | would like to thank officials of 
many Federal agencies. State and 
local governments. and private or- 
ganizations who provided data and 
information for this publication 





COLD WEATHER 


OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


By “Outdoor Recreation Action’ Staff 


A winter hiking party traverses a Mt 
Hood National Forest snowfield 


It seems that nobody is compla 
cent about winter recreation 

Bumper stickers urge “Think 
Snow." Autos bear ski-racks all year 
then don skis at the first substantial 
snowfall and queue up at the 
slopes.” Horseback, hiking, and 
cycling trails, backroads, farms, and 
ranches beckon increasing numbers 
of cross-country skiers, ski-tourers 
and snowshoers. The high-pitched 
sound of snowmobiles wafts across 
valleys and hills as families, farmers 
hunters, fishermen, trappers, utility 
linemen, ranchers, school children 
and you name it take to these 
machines. Sharp rasping steel 
blades rip artificial hoarfrost from 
thousands of skating rinks and natu- 
ral lakes 

Americans ski, ice skate, fish 
through the ice, play ice hockey, sail 
ice boats, sled, ride snowmobiles 
snowshoe, toboggan, and compete 
n dog sledding. Through the rawest 
winter months, a surprising number 
also tenaciously pursue warmer 
weather activities like cycling and 
off-road vehicle uses, hunting, fish 
ng, nature study, camping, hiking 
and mountain climbing. Even though 
public demands and participation 
rates for cold weather outdoor re- 
creation activities still fall short of the 
most popular outdoor recreation 
pursuits, they are growing fast 

Winter recreation is as old as the 
country. However, large-scale devel- 
opment of public-use ski complexes 
snowmobile trail systems, bobsled 

1 toboggan runs, indoor and out- 
loor ice skating rinks, and related 
facilities has come about largely in 
the 1960's and 1970's. Skiing once 
was principally a delight of the rict 
snowmoobies were curosities onor tc 
1960: and the attract 
sledding, skating and other natior 
nternational, and olympic 
tions only in recent years 
citement on network television 

The winter recreation boom brings 
contrasting results. For recreation 
professionals, it offers opportunities 
to operate programs year-round. The 
cold months make up a period when 
outdoor recreation programs can be 
smoothed out to meet a constant 
year-round demand. Public park 


spreading winters ct 
! 





and recreation area administrators 
would like to eliminate peak periods 
which overload areas, facilities, and 
resources, contrasted with slumps 
when parks and recreation areas 
are practically unused 

To private entrepreneurs, winter 
recreation presents bullish markets 
for equipment, areas, facilities, 
transportation, and accommoda- 
tions. Many recreation businessmen 
would like to serve a 12-month de- 
mand rather than face a non-profit 
off season each year 

For land managers and environ- 
mental guardians, cold weather rec- 
reation requires careful planning, 
acquiring, and developing for grow- 
ing public outdoor recreation use 
while protecting fragile resources 
and safeguarding other uses 

For users, it more than doubles 
each year's leisure period by incor- 
porating late fall, winter, and early 
spring months unsuitable in about 
half the Nation for many outdoor 
recreation activities 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
has a leadership role in policy for- 
mulation and planning for winter 
outdoor recreation just as it does for 
other outdoor recreation activities. In 
administering the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Program, the Bu- 
reau assists States and local gov- 
ernments in acquiring and develop- 
ing winter Outdoor recreation sites 
and facilities. In State Comprehen- 
sive Outdoor Recreation Planning 
required by the Fund Act, the Bu- 


reau assists State planning for all 
the activities, areas, and facilities 
needed to meet public recreation 
demand. As with other activities, 
States have the lead in selecting 
projects to be funded by Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grants. 

A recent tabulation of projects 
financed under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund shows that 
grants have assisted 21 ski area 
projects in 10 States. Three of these 
were for combination acquisition/de- 
velopment projects, while 18 were 
for ski facility development 

Snowmobile trail grants from the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
have gone to 16 State and local 
projects in 9 States. Five were for 
acquisitions and the remaining 11 
for development projects 

Ice skating projects receiving 
grants from the Fund have totaled 
335, with 38 of them for combination 
acquisition/development and 297 for 
development. Grants have gone to 
37 States. 

The bare figures for these winter 
outdoor recreation grants do not 
reveal the many innovative, multiple 
use, and year-round parks and rec- 
reation areas made possible by 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grants. Skating rinks become tennis 
courts or bait casting pools in sum- 
mer. Ski lifts add new vistas for 
viewing fall colors and provide 
handicapped people access to the 
heights. Snowmobile trails also pro- 
vide access to ski touring, snow- 


shoeing, and other winter activities, 
then become hiking, biking, and hor- 
seback trails in summer. 

The plans, programs, develop- 
ments, and activities now underway 
in cold weather outdoor recreation 
are of interest and concern to many 
recreation planners and administra- 
tors as well as users throughout the 
nation. 


Some Case Histories 


Efforts to supply winter recreation 
without major adverse environmental 
impacts and user conflicts take 
many different forms. 

Duluth, Minn., a city of 100,000 
people, brought to reality a 40-mile 
snowmobile trail within the city limits. 
Initiated by growing demand, the 
trail and its esiablished facilities 
serve the city’s 14,000 snowmobi- 
lers. Integrated into the snowmobile 
trail network are other winter recrea- 
tion areas and facilities, notably a 
ski-touring trail laid out to preclude 
user group conflicts and overlaps. 

New Hampshire's Snowmobile Bill, 
enacted in 1973, came about 
through a Governor's Snowmobile 
Committee, a Legislative Study 
Committee, and public hearings 
held throughout the State. The bill, 


Leadville Snow Festival golfers spray- 
paint balls for an ice golf tournament. 
The Lake County, Colo., competition is 
piayed on Twin Lakes Reservoir, part of 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project. Ice augers drill the 
holes and plows clear snow from the 
greens. 





now Chapter 560, New Hampshire 
laws, created the Bureau of Off 
Highway Vehicles to deal with all 
aspects of snowmobiling as well as 
registration and use of other off 
highway recreational vehicles. The 
Bureau coordinates State agency 
actions, administers funds for 
program, acts as liaison between 
landowners and ORV users, obtains 
easements and trail rights-of-way 
establishes facilities 
participates in studies 
ronmental impacts 
Minnesota in 1971 created a Trail: 
Section in the Department of Natural 
Resouces Division of Parks and Re 
creation. The section is 
comprehensive to 
serve 301,849 registered snowmo 
biles and more than 1 
It will consist of State Park and 
Forest Trails, 935 miles of corridor 
trails already authorized by the Leg 
islature, and trails developed under 
the Department's grants-in-aid pro- 
gram. The program seeks 9,500 
miles of trails by the end of 1977 
Wisconsin responded 
needs of 275,000 snowmobile own 
ers and other users by establishing 
financial grants for trail and related 
facility development 
counties cover 
cost of trail 
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Grants tc 
100 percent of the 
acquisition, develop 
ment, and signing, lability insur 
ance, and law enforcement. Sev 
enty-five percent of development 
grant moneys can be made availa- 
ble prior to construction 

Detailed information on these pro- 
grams soon will be published in a 
Technical Assistance Bulletin Num- 
ber 3, “Providing Safe, Enjoyable 
Snowmobiling Opportunities: Some 
Brief Sketches of Successful Trail 
Programs.” It is a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Publication by Tom Gilbert 
of the Lake Central Regional Office 
The publication includes an exten 
sive bibliography and also de- 
scribes the snowmobile programs of 
the Province of Quebec, Canada 

In Alaska, an annual, 10-day mid 
winter celebration known as the Fur 
Rendezvous is held in the State's 
largest city, Anchorage. Although it 
began in 1936 as a community 
happening,” the Fur Rendezvous is 


now almost statewide in scope. Its 
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Carl Huntington wears number 1 as 1973 
World Champion in the World 
Championship Dog Sled Races at the 
1974 Fur Rendezvous 
Alaska 


Anchorage 
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All-Year Facility 

A unique, year-round recreationa 
facility called Spirit Mountain 
ing Duluth, Minn 
in the arm 

Spirit Mountain is unique for more 
than one reason: It a year- 
round facility, municipally owned 
and operated, and it is an outstand 
ing exampie of intergovernmenta 
cooperation 

The recreation area encompasses 
950 acres of tand within Duluth's city 
limits. Covered predominantly with 
second-growth hardwoods, the area 
was undeveloped and generally un- 
known before planning began in the 
fall of 1972 

To date, approximately $6.5 mil- 
lion has been invested in develop- 
ment, with the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation over a 3-year period pro- 
viding $615,000 through the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. Other 
cooperating agencies include the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion, the Upper Great Lakes Re- 
gional Commission, the State of Min- 
nesota Resources Commission, and 
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Mountain villas at Spirit Mountain 
Recreation Area, Duluth, Minn., serve 
skiers and other recreationists 


the city of Duluth, through various 
types of bonds 

The facility officially opened in 
December 1974. Its premiere sea- 
son logged 153,000 skier-visits 
bringing an estimated $1,500,000 to 
the facility. In addition, some 60,000 
of the skier visits were by persons 
from outside the immediate area 
staying at least one night in the city 
Based upon an estimated average 
of $51 a day spent away from home 
on a ski trip, officials believe these 
60,000 skiers expended more than 
$3 million in Duluth 

Spirit Mountain has 11 intercon- 
necting ski runs, separated by natu- 
ral tree groupings. The longest run 
is 3,800 feet long, with 610 feet of 
vertical drop. Four strategically lo- 
cated chair lifts serve all ski runs 
Phase || development now under- 
way is adding three more ski runs 
and one chair lift 

During winter months, about 300 
“wilderness” acres are devoted to 
cross-country skiing, snowshoeing 
and hiking. Another convenient fea- 
ture is that the Statewide Minnesota 
Snowmobile Trail adjoins the recrea- 
tion area linking with Duluth Trails 

Topping it all off, 3-level Spirit 
Mountain Ski Chalet sits atop the ski 
hill for a magnificent view. The facil- 
ity becomes a convention center in 
fall, spring and summer. It is com- 
plemented by 15 mountain villas to 
accommodate convention and vaca- 
tion visitors 
Contact: Gerald M. Plumb, Informa- 
tion Specialist, Department of Re 
search and Planning, Room 409 
City Hall, Duluth, Minn. 55802 


Downhill in Darkness—Skiing Blind 


You don't need sight to go skiing 
That fact has been proven by sev- 
eral hundred blind skiers around the 
world. Many in the United States 
enjoy the sport as a result of the 
efforts of a determined, enthusiastic 
man named Sam Skobel. Sam re- 
cently received the Department of 
the Interior's Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award in recognition of 
his contribution to increasing recrea- 
tion opportunities for the visually 
handicapped 

Sam is a 47-year-old restaurant 
operator in Mount Prospect, Ill., who 
has only 10 percent vision; that 
classifies him as legally blind. But 
his handicap has not stopped him 
from leading an active life. Although 
blind since age 4, Sam was a 
professional roller derby skater for 
20 years 

Several years back Sam took his 
sons to Aspen, Colo., to ski. There he 
was convinced by some friends to try 
skiing. He found that he could do tt 
and that it was exhilarating 

On reflection, he decided that 
skiing should be made available to 
more blind people. So with the en- 
couragement of the Mount Prospect 
Lions Club, he founded the Ameri- 
can Blind Skiing Foundation, a non- 
profit, tax-exempt organization, to do 
the job. Its purpose is to provide an 
educational skiing program for every 
interested blind or partially sighted 
person for physical and psychologi- 
Cal therapeutic value 

The foundation's program began 
during the 1972-73 winter season in 
the Chicago area. The following win- 
ter it expanded into the Milwaukee 
and Detroit areas. Everything includ- 
ing instruction and equipment is free 
for participants 

Before going out onto the snow 
blind persons are introduced to skis 
bindings, poles. and boots by verbal 
description and touch. Then, as- 
sisted by volunteer, guides. each is 
fitted. led onto the snow. given 
basic instruction and aided in prac- 
ticing. Instructors and guides stay 
close. steadying the novice skiers 
when they waver. As the students 
grow more experienced, the guides 


(one for each blind skier) ski ahead 
on the slope keeping contact 
through steady conversation which 
includes orders for turns and stops 

Sam points out that the tone of the 
guide’s voice is very important. It 
must give the blind skier a sense of 
confidence and the feeling that he 
or she is doing fine 

Near the end of last season about 
140 participants met in a blind 
skiing competition. Several of the 
most proficient skiers received a 
week-long skiing trip to Colorado, 
with all expenses paid, in coopera- 
tion with the Blind Outdoor Leisure 
Development program of Aspen 

Sam has unlimited enthusiasm for 
the program. He hopes the Founda- 
tion can gradually expand to help 
more blind people get into skiing, a 
pastime he says they can enjoy 
thoroughly because of the nonvisual 
sensations involvec, such as speed 

Sam spends much of his spare time 
encouraging the blind to lead active 
lives and promoting the foundation's 
work through a full schedule of speak- 
ing engagements. He also checks 
new styles of bindings that are easier 
for blind skiers to get back into when 
they fall. He hopes soon to obtain 
throat microphone and headphone 
sets for improved communications 
between blind skiers and their 
guides 

During the 1973-74 skiing season, 
Sam Skobel with the assistance of 
Lions International succeeded in ar- 
ranging international competition be- 
tween blind skiers from the U.S. and 
Norway. Held in Breckenridge. Colo 
in late February, the competition con- 
sisted of both cross-country skiing 
and alpine skiing-including slalom 
races! Sam placed third overall and 
first among U.S. participants in the 
meet 

Sam Skobe! and the American 
Blind Skiing Foundation are proving 
that the blind can lead active. mean- 
ingful lives. They are opening another 
door to the visually handicapped 


Contact: American Blind Skiing 
Foundation. 610 South William Street 
Mount Prospect. Ill. 60056 


American Blind Skiing Foundation 





Before negotiating the slopes, each blind 
skier receives equipment familiarization 
through verbal instruction and touch 


Program for Handicapped 
Ultimate Ski Tours, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., since 1970 has concen- 
trated on a handicapped skiers pro- 
gram. The firm seeks to document 
every type of disability that can be 
adapted to skiing, to develop tech- 
niques and equipment needed, and 
eventually to offer extensive tours for 
handicapped people. The program 
is part of year-round sports oriented 
tours, including camping, horseback 
riding, Canoeing, scuba diving, and 
sailing for the handicapped. Further 
information is available by writing to 
Tour Director Robert A. Kothencz, 
Ultimate Ski Tours, Inc., 705 East 
80th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 


The Subcommittee on Environ- 
ment and Land Resources, U.S 
Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, held field hearings 
on U.S. Forest Service Ski Permit 
Policy, October 4, 1975, at the 
Aspen Institute in Aspen, Colo 
and October 6, 1975, at the Den- 
ver Post Office Auditorium, Den- 
ver, Colo 


The National Ski Patrols’ Nordic 
Ski Patrol provides training 
courses in first aid, Cross-country 
skiing, ski touring, ski mountain- 
eering, and tobogganing. Reaa- 
ers may request information from 
David P. Hodgdon, Director 
NSPS-Eastern Division Nordic Ski 
Patrol, 29 Westwood Terrace 
Dedham, Mass. 02026 


Skier and guide maintain contact through 
constant conversation which includes 


directions for stops and turns 


The Economic Benefits 


One of the most elusive pictures 
recreation researchers have sought 
to “tune in’ during recent years is 
the nationwide record of cold 
weather outdoor recreation econom- 
ics 

Robert W. Marans of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in a 1975 study 
Outdoor Winter Recreation: A Pro- 
gram for Research,” for the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, noted 

with the lack of any basic data 
on the magnitude of current winter 
recreation involvement, a national 
sample survey of households should 
be initiated in the near future 

Marans reported that although 


Snowmobilers and cross-country skiers 
t in the Trillium Lake Basin Snow 
Trails Area on Mt. Hood National Forest, 

Oreg 


data are sketchy, the boom in winter 
Outdoor recreation is primarily asso- 
ciated with snowmobiling, downhill 
skiing, Cross-country skiing, and ice 
fishing 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
in 1968 estimated the extent of win- 
ter sports facilities and acres, based 
upon 1965 nationwide inventories of 
public and private recreation. These 
1968 data showed 3,132 winter ski 
sites in the United States, with a 
total of 54,400 acres devoted to 
them. Outdoor ice skating sites to- 
taled 9,730 with an acreage of 
252,800. Although sledding, snow- 
mobiling, and other “dispersed” 
winter activities were noted to be 





booming, the Bureau did not include 
them in the projections 


Snowmobiling 


Marans reported that during the 
period from 1962 to 1972 the sale of 
snowmobiles increased from 10,000 
units to 475,000 units annually. M 
B. Doyle of the International Snow- 
mobile Industry Association, states 
that less than 500 snowmobiles 
shipped to retailers in 1959 grew to 
annual production of more than 
500,000 in 1972. The energy crisis 
and tight economic conditions sub- 
sequently reduced that yearly total 
to approximately 300,000 machines 
in the winter of 1974 

Snowmobile studies in Michigan 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin were re- 
ported in 1974 by a Gogebic Com- 
munity College research team under 
the auspices of the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission and the 
Departments of Natural Resources 
of the three States. The overall re- 
port, entitled ““Snowmobiler Eco- 
nomic and Preference Survey,” pre- 
sented detailed data 

lt showed that during the 1973-74 
winter, 932,193 registered snowmo- 
biles provided 27,797,000 snowmo- 
bile days in the three States. The 
average expenditure was $18.20 per 
day. Total expenditures of $506 mil- 
lion included $297 million for major 
equipment; $49 million for accesso- 
ries and clothing; $37 million for 
repairs; $41 million for gas and oil 
$46 million for overnight trips; $17 
million for 1-day outings; and $20 
million for insurance 


Ski Touring 


Marans noted a similar growth 
rate in the sale of cross-country skis 
Between 1967 and 1969 a total of 
50,000 touring skis were imported 
from the Scandinavian countries 
The number of imports increased so 
that by 1972 more than 300,000 
pairs entered the U.S. with Austria 
and Germany joining the Scandina- 
vian countries as the primary sup- 
pliers. AS an example of the phe- 
nomenal growth of the sport, a 1974 
survey of Washtenaw County, Mich 
residents showed that 6 percent of 
the registered voters participated in 
the sport during the 1973-74 winter 


season. Of those participants, two- 
thirds began ski touring during that 
season 

Ski touring is regarded by the 
Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources as the State's fastest 
growing sport. Participants this wir 
ter are expected to exceed 100,000 
The State has responded with a 65 
percent grant-in-aid program to lo- 
cal governments, cross-country 
skiing Organizations, and private 
landowners. Skiers may account for 
35 percent of project costs throug} 
volunteer labor. A Minnesota Sk 
Trail Assistance Program helps 
skiers and local units of government 
to develop touring trails. An example 
is the Twin Cities area project by the 
North Star Ski Touring Club—the 
State's largest—Wright County, and 
the Minneapolis YMCA. A jointly- 
sponsored trail opened last January 
on 1,200 acres of YMCA land in 
Wright County. Also, some resort 
Owners have established marked ski 
trails which enable them to stay 
open during winter months 


Downhill Skiing 

One recent economic impact 
study of skiing is a December 1974 
report, “Economic Analysis of North 
American Ski Areas,” presenting the 
results of a fourth annual survey of 
National Ski Areas Association 
members. The Business Research 
Division, University of Colorado, did 
the survey in conjunction with the 
Economic Study Committee of the 
Association 

The survey covered 132 respond- 
ents out of 394 ski area members of 
the National Ski Areas Association 
The East has the largest number of 
NSAA ski areas, with 190; the West 
has 75 areas; the Rockies 69 areas 
and the Midwest 60 areas. Forty-one 
percent are located within 50 miles 
of a metropolitan area, while another 
19 percent are within 75 miles 

Of 98 areas reporting profit infor- 
mation, slightly more than half lost 
money during the 1973-74 season 
the average ncome was 
$1,220,000, with a pre-tax profit of 
$45,000. However, 13 areas re 
ported making profits of $250,000 or 
more. The majority of the areas 
responding had gross fixed assets 


in excess of $1 million, with the 
average more than $2 million 
Another University of Colorado 
study Colorado Ski and Winter 
Recreation Statistics, 1974,” re- 
ported that a compilation of ski lift 
tickets indicated that the number of 
tickets sold in Colorado increased 
from 1,410,234 in the 1966-67 sea- 
son to 4,304,787 during the 1973-74 
season. It also showed that the 
average daily ski vacation expendi- 
ture per person per day in Colorado, 


a 


An expert skis off a snow cornice at 

Hoodoo Ski Bow! on Willamette National 

Forest, Oreg. Mount Washington is at left 
nd Three Sisters in the background 


without air transportation, was 
$44.20; party expenditures per day 
without air transportation were 
$116.68. These per person per day 
expenditures compare with 1970-71 
non-resident skier expenditures of 
$17.35 in Utah; $24.94 in Pennsylva- 
nia; and $33.81 in Maine. Skiers on 
vacation in Colorado spent more per 
day for their sport than either day- 
use, Overnight, or weekend skiers 

A recent survey conducted by Mel 
Borgersen & Associates, Ltd., of 
Seattle, Wash., showed that more 
than 10 percent of the population in 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho ski. 
This compares with an estimated 5 
percent of the total U.S. population 





who ski. Studying 38 ski areas in the 
three States Borgersen found there 
was a 24 percent increase in ski lift 
sales for 1974-75 over the previous 
year. Growth in attendance ac- 
counted for approximately 16 per- 
cent of this increase, and rising 
prices for the balance 

This remarkable growth took place 
during a period of economic con- 
cern and energy problems. It also 
followed an excellent winter season 
of 1973-74 which recorded a 23 


Gondola litt and base tacilities 
serve Mammoth Mountain 
Winter Sports Area at 

Inyo National Forest, Calif 


percent increase in lift sales over 
1972-73 

The ski industry is small when 
compared with many others. How- 
ever, there is a growing economic 
impact from skiing in the three 
states. There are 63 ski areas, a 
major ski lift manufacturing com- 
pany, and a growing number of 
manufacturers of skis, clothing, and 
equipment. Ski schools in the region 
are as highly organized as any in 
the Nation. There are nearly 1,800 
ski instructors in the three States 

The proximity of ski areas to pop- 
ulation centers has made night 
skiing possible. A whole new market 
of students, business people, and 


families now ski from 5 p.m. to 10 
p.m. during the week. In some 
cases, visual reference is better at 
night when lights create terrain 
shadows 

Borgersen also found that cross- 
country skiing and ski touring are 
growing in popularity in the three 
states. East of the Cascade Moun- 
tains there are nearly unlimited op- 
portunities for cross-country skiing 
with simple inexpensive equipment 
Ski touring is more demanding in 


tion, and the high cost of money 
The increasing public demand will 
have to be met largely by the ex- 
pansion and upgrading of existing 
areas, he believes 

Interestingly, in a quite different 
setting, Rudolph A. Christiansen, 
Sydney D. Staniforth, and Aaron C 
Johnson, Jr., in a 1970 study of 
Wisconsin's Private Recreation In- 
dustry, reported that of 5,754 private 
outdoor recreation enterprises in the 
State, 89 were winter sports areas 


An air sled tows an ice boat on Deep 
Creek Lake, Garrett City, Md. This farm 
recreation is on an area assistea by the 
Soil Conservation Service 


the Coastal Mountains and requires 
sturdy equipment and a knowledge 
of winter mountaineering 

The northwest study found that 
weekend and vacation skiers will 
often spend $3 to $5 outside of the 
ski area for every $1 spent inside 
Typical expenditures included gaso- 
line, food, lodging, equipment, 
clothing, etc. The skier spends con- 
siderably more money than many 
summer tourists who use fewer if 
any commercial facilities, food, 
lodging, etc 

Borgersen noted that new ski 
areas are becoming more difficult to 
develop because of environmental 
constraints, rising costs of construc- 


involving 5,094 acres of land and 9 
acres of water. The study covered 
47 ski enterprises which had a total 
capital investment of $7,542,000, or 
an average of $160,470 per enter- 
prise. This ranged from a low of 
$300 up to highly developed com- 
plexes with capital investment of 
more than $1 million. Nineteen of the 
enterprises were nonprofit clubs or 
organizations, classified as noncom- 
mercial. Of 28 commerciai ski oper- 
ations studied, 17 were small with 
an average investment of $30,900; 7 
were medium-sized with an invest- 
ment of $191,000; and 4 were large 
with an average investment of 
$1,015,000. The study, entitled “An 





Analysis of the Economic Structures 
of the Private Recreation Industry in 
Wisconsin,” was a cooperative proj- 
ect by the Natural Resources Eco- 
nomics Division, Economic Re- 
search Service, US. Department of 
Agriculture, and the Agriculture Ex 
periment Station, College of Agricul- 
ture and Life Sciences, University of 
Wisconsin 


The Role of the 
Federal Lands 

The Nationwide Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Plan, “Outdoor Recreation: A 
Legacy for America,” published in 
1973, cited public outdoor recrea 
tion acreage in the U.S., excluding 
Alaska, as more than 319 million 
acres. Of this. almost 267 million 
acres of lands and waters are under 
Federal administration 

In general, these public areas are 
managed to accommodate ail the 
uses which are possible without 
damage to the basic natural re- 
sources and without conflicts among 
the permitted uses. Perhaps half or 
slightly more than half of these lands 


People find great fun riding inner tubes 
cardboard boxes, blocks of ice, and skis 
with wheels. 


ie in the “snow belt” States, making 
them subject to cold weather recre- 
ation use. Most of the winter recrea- 
tion activities can be carried on 
where general public use is permis 
sible. Cross-country skiing, downhill 
skiing, ice skating, ice fishing, ice 
hockey, ice boating, sledding 
snowshoeing, and controlled tobo- 
gganing and dog sledding present 
little or no problem where there is 
safe ice or adequate snow cover 
and there are no direct conflicts with 
other uses 

Snowmobiling generally is consid- 
ered non-detrimental if there is a 
minimum of 3-5 inches of snow and 
it is Gone during reasonable hours 
on roads, trails, or other non-re- 
stricted areas 

In 1968, in The Recreation Imper- 
ative, the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation estimated there were 508 pub- 
licly administered winter ski sites in 
the United States, using about 
33,000 acres. Of these, Federal 
agencies administered 41 percent of 
the sites and 78 percent of the 
acreage. Although more than half of 


the publicly administered winter ski 
sites were located in the Northeast 
and North Central sections, only 22 
percent of the acreage was located 
in these sections. The reason was 
that municipalities managed 77 per- 
cent of the public ski sites, and they 
are generally small, averaging 8 
acres per site. Federally adminis- 
tered winter ski sites, averaging 
about 125 acres per site, were lo- 
cated primarily in the West, princi- 
pally on National Forests 

Only six National Parks have large 
winter recreation complexes. These 
are Yosemite National Park, Calif 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
Calif., Mt. Rainier National Park, 
Wash., Olympic National Park 
Wash., Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo., and Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon, Calif. These areas are op- 
erated under concessionaire ar- 
rangements 

In fact, the majority of the winter 
sports developments on Federal 
lands are administered by private 
concessioners under special use 
permits 








Hard to beat are the snow, sun 
and solitude on Lolo National 
Forest, Mont 





As some of you may know, | 
have always retained a very spe- 
Cial interest in sports activity. | 
ike to swim, to golf, to ski, to 
play tennis, to take walks in an 
atmosphere that renews and re- 
turns perspective. | cherish the 
Out of doors, and | stand with 
those who fight to preserve what 
Ss best in our environment 





President Gerald Ford 


Remarks Dedicating the 
National Environmental 
Research Center, Cincinnati 
Ohio, July 3, 1975 


Ice skating on the mall in Washington 
D.C., only a short distance from the 
United States Capitol. was a popular 
activity when opened last winter 


Winter Recreation 
and 
the Environment 


Off-Road Vehicle Impacts 

Controversy rages over off-road 
vehicle effects 

Noise. soil compaction. wildlife 
harassment. creation of ruts and icy 
spots which interfere with cross- 
country skiing. night operation. tele- 
VISION interference. and damage to 
timber. fences. and livestock are 
some of the complaints. Actions at 


every level of government seek to 
deal with uses of these vehicles and 
resulting problems 

Proponents of off-road vehicle use 
cite as many benefits. These include 
fighting wildfires, farming, ranching 
forestry, construction, geological 
surveys, hunting, fishing, power and 
utility line inspections, and helping 
to reduce vegetative growth under 
power lines. In New York, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and per- 
haps other States snowmobiles are 
credited with rejuvenating resort 
communities by bringing the public 
during winter months 

In California, the Environmental! 
Defense Fund, the Sierra Club, and 
the Society for California Archaeol- 
ogy are suing the Bureau of Land 
Management in an effort to ban off- 
road vehicles from all BLM lands in 
the State until a detailed environ 
mental study is made 

In Oregon, recreation and re 


source conservation groups formed 

a Columbia-Willamette Recreation 

and Resource Coalition to resolve 

land-use conflicts among skiers 
ys 


horsemen, off-road vehicle groups 
campers, and other resource users 
Washington State already has suc 
a coordinating group and a sim 
coalition is being considered in Cali- 
fornia 

Conflicts are not confined to the 
West: John J. Lindsay. Leader of the 
Recreation Management Program 
University of Vermont. in 1973 stud- 
ied outdoor recreation conflicts 
the State. After interviews with 1,042 
resident Vermont outdoor recreation 
participants and landowners. Lind- 


arrived at the following major 


in 
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ile Industry Associa- 


tion Code of Ethics seeks to indoc- 
trinate members with the proper 
principles 

They also have sponsored re 
search on effects of their sport, and 
have modified designs to reduce 
noise levels 


Off-Road Vehicles 
on Public Lands 

Executive Order 11644, issued by 
the President February 8, 1972, di- 
rects Federal land managing agen- 
cies to establish policies and proce- 
jures for off-road vehicle use on 
public lands. It requires the agen- 
cies to protect the resources on 
these lands, promote user safety 
and minimize conflicts among the 
various uSeS 

One of the programs most restric- 
tive of ORV uses is that of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The Service's 
primary responsibility is for the pro- 
tection and perpetuation of fish and 
wildlife resources, with wildlife-ori- 
ented public use as a secondary 
objective. Regulations prohibit ORV 
access and activities on most of the 
National Wildlife Refuges. However 
off-road vehicles are allowed on a 
few refuges to enable visitors to 
reach fishing and wildlife observa- 
tion points 

Bureau of Reclamation lands are 
closed to off-road vehicle use ex- 
cept for areas or trails specifically 
opened to such use 

National Park Service prohibits the 
use of motor vehicles on National 
Parks outside of established roads 
or parking areas on natural and 
historical areas. On recreation 
areas, such motor vehicle use is 
permitted on public roads and park- 
ing areas and on areas and routes 
designated by the Area Superin- 
tendent 

The Bureau of Land Management 
follows a multiple use concept. All of 
the 452 million acres of National 
Resource Lands in the West and 
Alaska are considered open to pub- 
lic uses unless closed for a specific 
reason. Not all are suitable for out- 
door recreation. BLM recognizes off- 
road recreation vehicle uses as ac- 
ceptable on certain of these lands 
and provides widely diversified op- 
portunities for various ORV uses 





However, Interior Department Bur- 
eaus are reevaluating their regula- 
tions. The Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation was named October 29, 1975 
to lead a task force charged with 
rewriting the Department of the Inte- 
rior Environmental Impact Statement 
on use of off-road recreational vehi- 
cles on Interior Bureau lands. The 
land-managing Interior Bureaus will 
reexamine and revise as needed all 
regulations pertaining to ORV use 
on Interior-administered Federal 
lands. These actions resulted from a 
ruling by Judge William B. Jones of 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia in May 1975. A National 
Wildlife Federation suit claimed, and 
the court affirmed, that BLM’s regu- 
lations regarding off-road recreation 
vehicles failed to conform-to require- 
ments of the 1972 Presidential Exec- 
utive Order 11644 and that the Inte- 
rior Department in preparing the 
1974 Environmental Impact State- 
ment failed to study, develop, and 
describe appropriate and reasona- 
ble alternatives to the recommended 
course of action as necessary to 
comply with the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act 


A second case involving use of 
off-road recreational vehicles on Na- 
tional Park System lands was 
scheduled for hearing in November 
1975 


The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


considers all lands and waters 
closed to off-road vehicle use ex- 
cept those areas and trails specifi- 
cally designated open by the District 
Engineer involved 


On National Forest System lands, 
continuing resource planning pro- 
vides for designation of specific 
areas and trails for off-road vehicles, 
use restrictions, and closures to any 
or all types of such uses. Analysis 
and evaluation of ORV uses takes 
into consideration noise. safety 
quality of the various other recrea- 
tional experiences provided, poten- 
tial impacts on soil, watershed, veg- 
etation, fish, wildlife, fish and wildlife 
habitat, and other existing or pro- 
posed recreational uses of the same 
or neighboring !ands. Regional For- 
esters and Forest Supervisors are 
authorized to designate open areas 


and trails, use restrictions, and clo- 
sures 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
provides for off-road vehicle use in 
the Land Between the Lakes area in 
western Tennessee and Kentucky 
Properly licensed ORVs may be op- 
erated on paved, graveled, or 
graded roads unless otherwise 
posted or barricaded. In addition, a 
2,500-acre tract called Turkey Bay 
Off-Road Vehicle Area has been 
designated primarily for ORV use 
Mini-bikes and small trail bikes are 
permitted in designated areas at the 
Piney and Hillman Ferry Camp- 
grounds 

The Federal land-managing agen- 
cies cooperate with each other and 
with States and local governments 
and private interests in their efforts 
to provide adequate and appropri- 
ate trails and areas for off-road 
vehicle use and other winter recrea- 
tion activities. To the extent that all 
uses can be carried out in compati- 
bility with resource conservation re- 
sponsibilities, Federal, State, and lo- 
Cal agencies appear to be providing 
areas and facilities 





On State Areas 


Russell Heath, in “The Environ- 
mental Consequences of the Off- 
Road Vehicle,” published in 1974 by 
Friends of the Earth and Defenders 
of Wildlife. states 

all states where a snowmo- 
bile can be used have some sort of 
laws regarding them. Thirty states 
have laws on the books (eight oth- 
ers have some minor restrictions 
but usually they have not distin- 
guished between the snowmobile 
and other ORV’s). each one varies 
in details but the basics are fairly 
similar 

“All require snowmobiles to be 
registered and have the registration 
number visibly displayed some- 
where on the machine. Registration 
fees vary. Montana and Indiana have 
the lowest, $2 per year; Maine and 
South Dakota the highest, $10 per 
year. Driver's licenses are not re- 
quired except in some cases where 
crassing a highway. Most states 
have set a minimum age for such 
crossings, which range between 10 
and 16'/2 years. Generally 12 Is the 


12 


minimum age for operating on state 
lands, although nine states have no 
minimum. Accidents must be re- 
ported. Firearms carried on snow- 
mobiles must be unloaded and en- 
cased. Harassment of wildlife is out- 
lawed and, with the exception of 
Wyoming, hunting from snowmobiles 
is prohibited in every state 

“All but two (California and Wyo- 
ming) require a muffler, half have 
set noise standards in decibels. Cal- 
ifornia and Wyoming are again the 
only two states not to require head- 
lights. California, Wyoming and 
Alaska do not require taillights 
Twenty-three states of the thirty re- 
quire brakes.’ 

Heath provides detailed informa- 
tion on many other types of motor- 
ized vehicles, but generally they are 
not used to any great degree for 
winter recreation 


Ski Areas 
and 
Recreation Complexes 

In a number of instances in recent 
years, proposals for ski-based de- 
velopments have raised a furor 

Perhaps best-known is the pro- 
posal for developing a portion of 
Mineral King Valley in Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest in Tulare County, Calif 
When first proposed by the Forest 
Service and subjected to public 
hearings in 1953, ski area develop- 
ment of Mineral King drew no seri- 
Ous opposition. A master plan for 
the area submitted by Walt Disney 
Productions in 1969, however, has 
drawn continuing iegal contest from 
the Sierra Club, and other interests 

The first suit went to the U.S 
Supreme Court which ruled in 1972 
that the Sierra Club had no standing 
to bring suit. An amended suit now 
awaiting District Court trial contends 
the Forest Service would violate an 
80-acre limitation specified in spe- 
Cial-use permits by issuing permits 
for ski runs and related recreation 
on about 6.000 acres. It also claims 
that the development would violate 
Sequoia National Game Refuge: that 
the Secretary of the Interior lacks 
authority to issue a right-of-way per- 
mit for an enlarged access road 
crossing National Park lands for 
non-park purposes: and that the 





A tobogganing family’s members play 
together on Tahoe National Forest. Calif 


environmental statement required by 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 had not been com- 
pleted 

The Forest Service has since pre- 
pared an environmental impact 
statement and is considering alter- 
native sites and different levels of 
access and use for such a recrea- 
tion complex. Unavoidable environ- 
mental effects identified in the im- 
pact statement include increased 
erosion: slight deterioration of air 
quality; stream flow reduction: some 
elimination of vegetation with poten- 
tials for damage from snow. wind 
Sun exposure, and forest insects 
Cumulative encroachment on the 
range of the California condor. pere- 
grine falcon. and wolverine: in- 
creased traffic with attendant noise 
along Highway 198: and loss of 
wilderness area potential for the val- 
ey 


Disney Productions recently has 
area on 
Independence Lake near Truckee 
Calif., along the California-Nevada 
border. If local officials approve 
Disney would build facilities for 
3.000 overnight guests and 5,000 
skiers per weekend 


In the meantime. three bills intro- 
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Winter camping on Mount Rainier 
National Park 


Yellowstone National Park. Ski Yel- 
owstone, Inc., a Pennsylvania- 
based firm, proposed to build about 
700 condominiums, 250 single fam- 
ily residences, 375 overnight lodg- 
ng units, a shopping mall, lounges 
cafes, a marina, stables, and other 
facilities. Ski runs, chair lifts, a gon- 
dola, roads and a day center would 
involve almost 7,000 acres of public 
land administered by the U.S. Forest 
Service on Mt. Hebgen. In mid- 
1974, the Montana Wilderness Asso- 
ciation applied for a Special Use 
Permit on 20-30,000 acres including 
Mt. Hebgen. The Association pro- 
posed a non-mechanised winter 
sports area providing cross-country 
skiing, snowshoeing, and snow 
camping. The Association received 
permission to study only the public 
and surrounding the development 
site which Ski Yellowstone had un- 
der study 





A Montana Department of Fish 
and Game spokesman has stated 
“We must oppose a recreation de- 
velopment in the center of key 
grizzly bear habitat it would 
clearly be a step backward in any 
attempts to preserve grizzly bear 
habitat.” 

High Country News reported: “The 
ski hill of days past was demoted to 
a simple promotion for real estate 
sales and commercial services. In- 
stead of providing wholesome family 
recreation, as claimed by promoters 
developers built playpens for the 
affluent in the most scenic mountain 
retreats. The end result of this mad- 
ness is the urbanization of remote 
regions and a long-lasting and far- 
reaching environmental impact, es- 
pecially when the cumulative as- 
pects of all associated develop- 
ments are considered 


Public Involvement 
in Recreation 
Planning 


Land managers face increasing 
conflicts over public land use by 


recreationists. Some recreationists 
are devoted to traditional uses such 
as hiking, camping, and fishing 
Others seek “new forms of outdoor 
pleasures such as motorcycling 
snowmobiling, and 4-wheel driving 
The land manager's dilemma is how 
to resolve conflicts to the satisfac- 
tion of all groups 

For example. Pike National Forest 
Colo., has a prime recreation area 
25 miles southwest of the Denver 
Metropolitan area. It lies in the 
northern end of the Rampart Range 
of mountains: the area of approxi- 
mately 100 square miles of Nationa 
Forest is a mecca for Denver recre- 
ationists. Fishing g 
camping. picnicking. sightseeing 
and horseback riding were the tradi- 
tional forms of recreation. With the 
advent of inexpensive trail motorcy- 
cles and snowmobiles in the 1960's 
a “new form of recreation came to 
the Northern Rampart Range. Old 
logging and mine access roads 
horse and foot trails. and even 


swimming hiking 


A snowmobiler visits Norris Geyser Basin 
in Yellowstone National Park 


game trails beckoned riders. The 
new sports increased so that in 
1973, as an example, an estimated 
5,000 motorcycles operated in the 
area any given summer weekend 
Other forms of foot and horse trail 
use declined as trails began buzz 
ing. People who used to camp and 
picnic in the Forest Service's quiet 
developed. sites moved to other 
areas as the sites became the gath 
ering areas for ORV enthusiasts 
Local landowners became bitter as 
the sound of motorized America in 
filtrated mountain bastions of quiet 
Faced with a recreation “range 
war,” District Ranger Jim Nelson 
and Assistant Ranger Dan Heinz 
moved quickly to develop viable 


Trail riding on signed and groomed trails 
protects riders. equipment. vegetation 
and areas allocated to other uses 





alternatives. An ad hoc cyclist advi- 
sory committee was established 
Recreationists and local land owners 
were asked to voice their concerns 
Finally the Ranger felt he had a 
grasp of the real concerns of the 
people actually involved 

During the winter of 1973-74, the 
Rampart Range Motorcycle Man- 
agement Committee, made up of 
cyclists and Forest Service person- 
nel, met weekly to hammer out ac- 
ceptable solutions. Finally a plan 
was agreed upon within the commit- 
tee; but how would the public feel 
about it? 

A public meeting was called in 
the spring of 1974. Approximately 
75 people attended the 4-hour eve- 
ning meeting. Instead of presenting 
the plan and asking for response 
Nelson and Heinz broke the audi- 
ence into twelve groups of six per- 
sons. Each group received area 
maps, copies of the plan, fact 
sheets, blank paper, and pencils 
Members of the Committee served 
aS resource advisors. The groups 
had 45 minutes to accept or modify 
the plan or to develop a completely 
new plan. At the end of the 45- 
minute period, the groups took 5 
minutes each to present recommen- 
dations to the entire group. This 
workshop approach kept confronta- 
tions to a minimum as differences 
were negotiated and compromised 
by the group participants 


The Committee studied recom- 
mendations and modified the man- 
agement plan. During the summer of 
1974 the first phase of the plan was 
implemented. Certain trails were lim- 
ited to foot and horse travel: others 


to motorized travel. Trails were re- 
routed away from certain camp and 
picnic groups and private property 
Cyclists actually helped landowners 
post their land. Other trails were 
reconstructed to cut speeds 
thereby reducing noise. The Forest 
Service hired motorcycle patroimen 
to issue violation notices to bike 
Owners who did not comply with 
regulations: trails were marked with 
an improved signing system to re- 
duce the numbers of bikers getting 
ost and Cutting through camp- 
grounds and private property. Vol- 
unteers accomplished all trail con 


struction; equipment was purchased 
with donated funds 

Representatives of many of the 
old adversary groups were invited to 
a second workshop in September 
1974. Thirty-eight persons attended, 
representing State and Federal 
agencies, recreation clubs, land- 
owners, conservation groups, edu- 
Cational institutions, and industry 


The day began with group prob- 
lem-solving, followed by an exercise 
to awaken the senses to data collec- 
tion. The large group was then split 
into four small groups. Accom- 
panied by trained group leaders 
these teams conducted: 5-hour field 
investigations of motorcycle and 
other vehicle impacts upon the natu- 
ral environment. The small groups 
studied plant and animal life in the 
area, interviewed recreationists, and 
recorded their feelings about the 
area. The groups reassembled and 
played a simulated land use plan- 
ning game. The day ended with a 
barbeque and informal discussions 
The result? Former adversaries 
proved willing to work together for 
quality recreation 

Through the efforts of the land 
manager, his staff, and interested 
recreationists, the Northern Rampart 
Range is once again managed for 
the enjoyment of all National Forest 
visitors 

The work is far from completed 
but attitudes now are for construc- 
tive cooperation. Additional work- 
shops were planned during 1975 
Contact: Gary Severson 
mental Education Officer 
Mountain Region 
USDA, P.O. Box 
Colo. 80225 

In another example, Forest Super- 
visor John P. Butt of Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest, Warren, Pa., delayed 
an interim plan for use of the Forest 
by off-road recreational vehicles 
The action followed a plan proposal 
made early in 1975. Invitation for 
public comments resulted in more 
than 8,000 letters and petition signa- 
tures, about equally divided for and 
against such use 

Butt said he did not want to rush 
into a program with public opinion 
divided on the issue. “Because of 


Environ- 

Rocky 
Forest Service 
25127. Denver 


the controversy, the best approach 
now seems to be to take the extra 
time to prepare a comprehensive 
Environmental Impact Statement un- 
der the procedures prescribed by 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act. The whole process may take up 
to a year to complete,” Butt says 
These Federal management pro 
grams and many State and local 
programs reported elsewhere in this 
Action” issue illustrate the effort 
being put forth to accommodate 
winter outdoor recreation and other 
activities. There can be a place for 
all these activities, but they must be 
managed carefully to assure com- 
patibility of uses, public safety, and 
protection of natural resources 


Where Do We Go 
From Here? 


In his niche in nature, man has 
found that he could not till the plains 
in certain ways; Cut and burn the 
forests indiscriminately; pump unlim- 
ited smoke, chemicals, and particu- 
lates into the air; dump and spill 
untreated impurities into the waters 
and trample wilderness, parks, and 
recreation areas in unlimited num- 
bers 

Use of the land for almost any 
purpose can be good or bad. Put 
another way, land uses done exces- 
sively, in the wrong places, or im- 
properly, can be bad. Careful plan- 
ning, regulation, development, and 
public cooperation are necessary in 
these traditional resource conserva- 
tion problems. They are also vital in 
the long-term use of America’s lands 
for winter recreation pursuits 

Winter recreation enthusiasts be- 
lieve there is a place for their activi- 
ties in the American outdoors. Some 
progress has been made. Moving 
from an adversary position, propo- 
nents are proving that they are will- 
ing to participate in planning, modify 
equipment, abide by reasonable 
guidelines, educate and instruct 
their participants, and strive for 
amenity in the recreation community 

In such ways, America’s suitable 
recreation resources can be used 
full time with minimum conflicts and 
maximum resource conservation 
and environmental protection 





USERS’ VIEWS 
ON WINTER 


RECREATION 


Snowmobile racing is popular big 
business. Eagle River, Wis., draws 
30,000 people to its annual world’s 
championship derby 


Winter recreation proponents are 
enthusiastic and optimistic. They 
have suffered along with other inter- 
ests through energy scarcity and 
rising fuel prices, but in general, 
they ride a growing wave of popu- 
larity. Expectations are for increased 
use, growing sales, and greater 
public demand for areas, services, 
and facilities 


Snowmobiling 


Best organized of all are the 
snowmobilers. The Snowmobile 
Safety and Certification Committee 
Inc., of Arlington, Va., an individual 
membership organization, and or- 
ganized clubs represent an esti- 
mated 1 million snowmobilers. The 
International snowmobile Industry 
Association is the industry's trade 
association. Through an annual !n- 
ternational Snowmobile Congress, 
the International Snowmobile Coun- 
cil, and the International Association 
of Snowmobile Administrators, the 
industry actively and vigorously 
voices snowmobiling needs, de- 
mands, and public views 

The United States Snowmobile 
Association sponsors organized 
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snowmobile tours and SnoTrack 
Magazine, published by Market 


Communications, Inc., 534 N 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202 
The magazine's Editor Bill Vint cru- 
sades for increased access to pub- 
lic lands, better facilities, and coop- 
erative arrangements among Fed- 
eral, State, and local government 
agencies and private interests 
SnoTrack provides much first-hand 
information for snowmobilers and for 
public land managers interested in 
users’ viewpoints 

M. B. Doyle, spokesman for ISIA, 
readily comments on all aspects of 
snowmobiling. He reports snowmo- 
bilers in the U.S. and Canada num- 
ber 8 million; machines number 3 
million. He says annual sales of 
snowmobiles, parts, and services 
exceed $1.25 billion, providing an 
estimated 100,000 individuals op- 
portunities for employment 

On user conflicts, Doyle says ex- 
periences to date indicate that ef- 
fective compromises can be de- 
vised between motorized and non- 
motorized recreationists and that, 
further, the incidental benefits of 
joint participation include a lessen- 





ing of the stereotyped images which 
often frustrate effective cooperatior 

On wildlife impacts, he cites a 
number of studies which show little 
basis for concluding that marked 
changes in deer travel patterns and 
behavior were caused by snowmo- 
bile noise; that if displaced, wildlife 
near trails soon returned after the 
traffic passed; and that a National 
Park Service environmental impact 
statement concluded “no major ad- 
verse reactions had been detected 
despite high usage levels’ in Yel 
lowstone National Park. He further 
quotes a Soil Conservation Service 
study and U.S. Senate Committee 
hearings which showed possible 
beneficial effects of snowmobile use 
by retaining snow cover until after 
peak runoff 

On noise, Doyle says snowmo- 
biles have been quietened more 
than 93 percent. Commencing Feb- 
ruary 1, 1975, virtually all new snow- 
mobiles are required to emit no 
more than 78 dBA maximum at 50 
feet, considered a safe level. At 
normal trail speeds, noise is sub 
stantially less, Doyle states, normally 
in the 68-73 dBA range 


On safety he reports the Snowmo- 

le Safety and Certification Commit- 
tee sponsors an industry-wide ma- 
chine standard certification 
jram with complying machines 
certified by an independent testing 
to meet basic safety 
Jards; and reviews and revises 
standards regularly to reflect ad- 
vances in safety technology and 
hazard identification 

On technical assistance, Doyle 
says the Committee provides gen- 
eral and specific technical aid to 
public snowmobile trail and use 
area programs. A comprehensive 
technical manual, entitled ‘Trails: A 
Strategy for Snowmobile Fun and 
Safety,” is soon to be published 

The Committee has compiled and 
published a complete snowmobile 
safety education program. Available 
materials include course guides, 
student handbooks, and listings of 
available audio-visual teaching aids 

On planning and program admin- 
istration, Doyle says “The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation’s otherwise ex- 
cellent nationwide outdoor recrea- 
tion plan virtually ignored snowmo- 
biling and its sister winter recreation 
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Snowmobilers in Yellowstone th ry 4 
Park stop to view elk, undisturbed by the 
machines 


forms. State Comprehensive Out- 
door Recreation Plans for many 
states ignore the challenges and 
needs of snowmobilers. Technical 
guidance on snowmobile trail sys- 
tem development is today available 
exclusively through the industry itself 
and a handful of States with experi- 
ence in operating such programs 

Doyle praises the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission for as- 
sisting in placing the new trail devel- 
opment guide into the hands of 
those needing the information. He 
states, “The opportunities for signifi- 
cant BOR efforts are immense. En- 
couragement of multi-season recre- 
ation facilities such as bicycle/snow- 
mobile trails, should be one of the 
first Opportunities seized through 
SCORP reviews as well as Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grants.” 


Skiing 
Representing skiing interests are 


the National Ski Areas Association 
the United States Ski Association, 





and a number of regional and local 
organizations. Results of studies of 
NSAA areas are reported in the 
article “Cold Weather Outdoor Rec- 
reation 

A major regional organization, the 
Pacific Northwest Ski Association, is 
a division of the United States Ski 
Association. It publishes the ‘“North- 
west Skier’ and provides educa- 
tional programs and materials, com 
petitive events, membership ar- 
rangements, and other benefits 

In a Publ:c Lands Policy State- 
ment, the Northwest Association 
supports multiple use of public 
lands, resource conservation as 
wise use rather than preservation 
and the establishment of ski devel- 
opment sites. The Association coop- 
erates in establishing, marking, pub- 
licizing, and expanding cross-coun- 
try Ski trails and centers 

Organizations such as the New 
England Council for Economic De- 
velopment in Boston conduct winter 
sports conferences, workshops and 
other meetings designed to assist 
winter sports areas and programs 


High elevations offer both summer and 
winter skiing. This is a US. Forest 
Service area on Mt. Hood, Oreg 


One of these conferences met at 
Boston October 22-23, 1975. The 
Appalachian Mountain Club in its 
Appalachia Bulletin publicizes winter 
sports programs such as the Forest 
Service planning and programming 
efforts to accommodate varied uses 
on the White Mountain National For- 
est. Appalachia also lists schedules 
of Winter Mountaineering, Snow- 
shoeing, Camping and Skiing Activi- 
ties 


Ski Touring 


R. F. Mattesich, President of the 
Ski Touring Council of Troy, Vt., says 
ski touring, the “oldest and the new- 
est” ski sport is “along with tennis,” 
the fastest growing sport in the U.S 
The number of ski tourers today is 
estimated at well over 1 million 
Relatively few ski tourers belong to 
ski organizations, he believes. They 
come from every walk of life. The 
best indications of the sport's 
growth are the touring ski import 
figures. Up to 2 years ago, most of 
them came from Scandinavia, where 
it all started thousands of years ago, 


The R. F. Mattesich family 
takes a favorite 
cross-country ski trail 


with the exception of no-wax skis, 
which much later came from West 
Germany. Presently Austria and Yu- 
goslavia entered the market, supply- 
ing a high percentage of such skis 
which are still gaining popularity 
During 1967-69, touring ski imports 
totaled 50,000 pairs; in 1970 alone, 
50,000 pairs; in 1971, more than 
157,000; in 1972, 300,000 pairs; and 
in 1973, 311,000 pairs. Imports of 
downhill skis declined in 1974, Mat- 
tesich claims, because of the gas 
shortage, while touring ski imports 
continued to increase 

Mattesich states ‘‘Of decisive im- 
portance in the development (of ski 
touring) was the decision of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
other National and State Depart- 
ments of Environmental Resources 
Park and Forest Divisions, to include 
ski touring in their programs 

The Council publishes an annual 
Ski Touring Guide, also known as 
the Ski Tourers Manual, which cov- 
ers all facets of the sport, plus 


information on recreational snow- 
shoeing. Another Ski Touring Coun- 





cil publication is a “Schedule” listing 
events, such as workshops, ski tour- 
ing trips in the eastern U.S., citizen 
races and cross-country races. The 
guide is available for $3 and the 
Schedule for $2.75. Address Ski 
Touring Council, Troy, Vt. 05868 


Snowshoeing 


Snowshoeing apparently boasts 
no formal organization, but has its 
ardent spokesmen. One of these is 
Gene Prater, who with his wife, 
Yvonne, lives on the family ranch 
near Ellensburg, Wash. Prater has 
developed, and manufacturers have 
adopted, his mountain snowshoe 
Prater makes his own snowshoes in 
a home shop, using aluminum and 
plastic. Comments Mrs. Prater, a 
free-lance writer: ‘How popular is 
snowshoeing in North America? No 
one really knows. But there are 
some statistics available from Can- 
ada. According to Ron Goudie, pro- 
motion coordinator of the Canadian 
Snowshoe Union, nearly a quarter 
million snowshoes were sold across 
Canada in 1972-73. In Quebec 
alone, over 153,000 snowshoes 
were sold. The Praters attended the 
1974 International Snowshoe Meet- 
ing in Ottawa, Canada, and al- 
though there is no counterpart in the 
U.S., Mrs. Prater reports that many 
people are taking up the sport be- 
cause of snowshoe workshops of- 
fered by urban and other local 
parks 

Interestingly, Yvonne writes, 
snowshoes reached their zenith of 
development with the Indians of this 
continent; there were as many vari- 
eties of snowshoes as there were 
tribes of Indians. Now. the future for 
the age-old tool of winter travel 
updated to suit modern trends 
looks bright 


Motorcycling 


Tr 


Ough motorcycling is not re- 
garded normally as a winter recrea- 
tion activity. increasing numbers of 
racing enthusiasts are taking up ice 
racing. John Amidon of the Ameri- 
can Motorcycle Association reports 
that ice racing provides cycle racers 
opportunity to engage year 
around in their favorite form of out- 


with an 


A snowshoer 
surveys a world of quiet 
winter solitude 


door recreation. It also is the basis 
for related family oriented activities, 
including picnics, marshmallow 
roasts, sledding, tobogganing, 
cross-country skiing, skating, and 
other pursuits. Generally, large 
areas of ice remain unused during 
the winter months, so finding an 
area to race is no problem. Even 
where ice skating is popular, there 
iS usually no difficulty in arranging 
separate areas or alternate week- 
ends. Amidon advises park officials 
they can find help from !ocal clubs 
or dealers. Adequate parking should 
be provided and ice thickness 
guaged carefully. The Association 
also offers the “1975 AMA Amateur 
and Semi-Professional Competition 
Rule Book, which outlines ice rac- 
lt is available from AMA 
at P.O. Box 141, Wester- 

Oo 43081 
or Recreation Action’ re- 
) comments on other activi- 
ng ice skating, ice boat- 
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ing, and tobogganing, but these 
sports are carried out throughout 
many areas having suitable ice and 
snow conditions each year. They 
also help to enliven and add diver- 
sity to the programs of winter sports 
centers, vacation resorts, and some 
Federal, State, and local parks and 
recreation areas 


Though not as easy as it looks 
snowshoeing is fun and is one of the 
oldest ways of winter travel 


The Donald Hull farm pond, New 
Bloomfield, Pa., doubles as a community 
ice rink during winter. The Soil 
Conservation Service assisted in its 
design and construction 





PRIVATE ACTIONS 
FOR 

PUBLIC 
RECREATION 


American Rose Society 

A unique garden center on sev- 
eral hundred acres of land west of 
Shreveport, La., recently opened to 
the public. The American Rose Soci- 
ety facility has a State park atmos 
phere and is expected to attract 
visitors from across the country. Be- 
sides expansive rose gardens, the 
center presents noteworthy land- 
scapes, an American Bicentennial 
Trail, other interpretive trails, a rose 
library, and gift shop. All the center 
facilities are open to the public free 
Contact: The American Rose Soci- 
ety, P.O. Box 30000, Shreveport, La 
71130 


CAP Industries, Inc. 
CAMP-A-FLOAT Cruisers are 
being rented to recreational vehicle 
owners and other campers by CAF 
Industries, Inc., of Rockford, Ill. The 
pontoon-supported houseboats con- 
vert self-contained and self-propel- 
led vehicles into floating campsites 
All types of camping shelters includ- 


A Camp-A-Float unit provides 
transportation for mobile home living 
quarters onsite at a lake recreation area 


ing motor homes, pick-up Campers, 
travel trailers, vans, and tents can 
be pitched or parked aboard a 
Cruiser deck for vacations or short 
trips 

Contact: CAF Industries, Inc., P.O 
Box 1625, Rockford, Ill. 61110 


The Coastal Society 


Wise use of coastal environments 
is the goal of a new national organi- 
zation, The Coastal Society, in Be- 
thesda, Md. The nonprofit group is 
made up of scientific and profes- 
sional members. It seeks inter-disci- 
plinary cooperation among scien- 
tists, engineers, architects, lawyers, 
economists, managers, government 
Officials, public interest groups, and 
concerned individuals. A major So- 
ciety goal is to improve public un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
science, effective management pro- 
grams, and clear policy and law in 
all decisions affecting coastal envi- 
ronments. Charter memberships are 
$12 per year. The Society's 1st 
Annual Conference was scheduled 
November 24-26, 1975, in Arlington 
Va 
Contact: The Coastal Society, P.O 
Box 34405, Bethesda, Md. 20034 


Connecticut River 
Watershed Council, Inc. 
Saimon-Shad Return 

Announcing that some Atlantic 
salmon and large numbers of shad 
were present in the Connecticut 
River this year, the Connecticut 
River Watershed Council has called 
on power companies to construct 
fish ladders at their power dams 
This would enable the fish to reach 
upstream spawning waters in New 
Hampshire and Vermont headwa- 
ters 

Current Federal Power Commis- 
sion licenses to Northeast Utilities 
and the New England Power Com- 
pany require fishway construction 
when such facilities are necessary 
and desirable for conservation and 
development of fishery resources of 
the river 

The Council also requested Con- 
gressional delegations to assist in 
a quest for a low interest loan up 
to $10 million to aid construction 





Contact: Connecticut River Wa- 
tershed Council, Inc., 125 Combs 
Road, Easthampton, Mass. 01027 


Garden Club 
of Torrington, Wyo. 


The Grassroot Gals Garden Club 
of Torrington, Wyo., spearheaded a 
drive to transform a 13-block-long 
open irrigation ditch into a place of 
recreation and beauty. Persistent ef- 
forts mobilized city officials, area 
ranchers, government agencies 
other clubs, and interested citizens 
to create a park. The result was a 
community-planned series of mini- 
parks with walk and cycle path, 
playground, and picnic facilities 
This won the first place award in the 
1973-75 Environmental Improvement 
Program co-sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., and Sears, Roebuck 
and Company 
Contact: Paul H. Westedt, Director, 
Wyoming Recreation Commission 
604 East 25th Street, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 82002 


Mayor A. W. Hamilton. left. and Paul H 
Westedt. Director of the Wyoming 
Recreation Commission. cut the nbbon 
to open the Torrington. Wyo., mini-parks 


International Backpackers 

Association 

Volunteers Improve Trails 
Twenty-two States. six large trail 

associations. and the Eastern and 


Southwestern U.S. Forest Service 
Regional Offices have joined in a 
national program to solicit a million 
hours of volunteer help in maintain- 
ing the Nation's trails. The program 
also has the approval of President 
Ford, the Forest Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service, and the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation 

The International Backpackers As- 
sociation announced the program 
on behalf of the other sponsors 
which include the Sierra Club, the 
Adirondack Mountain Club, the Ten- 
nessee Trails Association, the Buck 
eye Trail Association, and the Flor- 
ida Trail Association. Each volunteer 
is asked to give at least an hour of 
work on a trail as part of a maximum 
volunteer service plan to commemo 
rate the Bicentennial Celebration 
Contact: International Backpackers 
Association, P.O. Box 85 
Center, Maine 04458 


LINCOIN 


The Izaak Walton League 
of America 
Vater Quality Water Wagon 

A mobile home equipped as a 
workshop will go stream-nopping 
across America during the Bicenten- 
nial year. More than 100 streams 
already have been adopted by local 
citizens and organizations in the 
Izaak Walton League's Save Our 
Streams Program. Executive Director 
Jack Lorenz expects many more 
streams to swell the list as Dave 
Whitney conducts workshops for in- 
dividuals, scout groups, ecology 
clubs, sportsmen’s groups, women’s 
clubs. high school classes, science 
clubs, and church groups. The na- 
tionwide tour of the Water Wagon 
started in the summer of 1975 in 
lowa and lilinois. Goal of the effort is 
to have 2.000 streams adopted by 
July 1976 
Contact Izaak Walton League of 
America, Box SOS, 1800 N. Kent 
Street. Arlington. Va. 22209 


John Olmsted 


A 400-mile nature trail from the 
Mendocino. Calif.. coastline to Lake 
Tahoe has been proposed as an 
environmental commemoration of 
the American Revolution Bicenten- 


al. The trail would wend its way 
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through coastal redwood groves 
along the shores of Clear Lake, and 
across the Central Valley. To the 
east, it would rise through foothills 
abounding in wildflowers, up rugged 
Sierra Canyons, and finally to Lake 
Tahoe 

The cross-California trail is the 
brainchild of Sonoma County Natu- 
ralist Jonn Olmsted who estimates 
that one-third of the route is publicly 
owned while the remainder could 
probably be purchased for $2 mil- 
lion. Olmsted envisions the trail as 
the western end of a linear park and 
education corridor across 3,000 
miles of America. The total project 
depends heavily on volunteers, he 
Says, and would take many years to 
complete 
Contact 


Bridgeway 


John Olmsted 
Sausalito, Calif 


2300 
94965 


Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 
Wilderness Preservation Study 

Keep America Beautiful is coun- 
seling the Idaho State Department of 
Parks in the development of a 
10,000-acre ‘wilderness’ site, the 
Harriman ranch. The State is ad- 
vised to keep anti-littering signs and 
receptacles as close to park en- 
trances as possible to eliminate the 
need for a solid waste management 
program inside the area. KAB and 
the State have surveyed camping 
and hiking groups to evaluate the 
effectiveness of “pack it in, pack it 
out” programs. The two cooperators 
also are planning a pilot project, 
combining tests of signing and re- 
ceptacles with behavioral change 
strategies for the Harriman area 
Contact: Keep America Beautiful 
Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York 
N.Y. 10016, on this and the next ac- 
tion 


Urban River Projects 

Keep America Beautiful, the 
American Canoe Association, and 
Trout Unlimited, Inc., are cooperat- 
ing in a pilot program to clean up, 
plant, and purify the Platte River in 
Colorado. Keep Colorado Beautiful, 
Inc., is spearheading clean up and 
planting efforts. Results of the pro}- 
ect are to be published in a ‘“how- 
to” guide for national distribution 





KAB also reports working with the 
River Rat Society, Chicago, Iil., the 
Johnny Horizon Program, and others 
to restore a section of the North 
Branch of the Chicago River and 
adjoining park lands 


National Audubon 
Society 
Tulsa Nature Center 

A comprehensive plan for a new 
nature center at the Tulsa, Okla 
Mohawk Park has been completed 
by the Nature Center Division of the 
National Audubon Society. Prepared 
for the Tulsa Park and Recreation 
Department, the plan recommends 
that 745 acres, more than 25 per- 
cent of the park acreage, be set 
aside for outdoor education. It in- 
cludes guidelines for interpretive fa- 
cilities, financing, programming, re 
source management, staffing, and 
visitor controls. The Division pro- 
vides consultant advice and assist- 
ance under arrangements with State 
and local government agencies 
Contact: National Audubon Society, 
Nature Center Planning Division, 950 
Third Avenue,- New York, N.Y 
10022 





National Audubon Society 
Bureau of Land Management 
Rookery Bay Arrangement 

The National Audubon Society 
and Interior's Bureau of Land Man- 
agement recently agreed on Society 
management of 266.08 acres of 
Federal lands adjoining the Rookery 
Bay Sanctuary at Naples, Fla. The 
lands will remain in Federal owner- 
ship but will be managed under the 
Audubon Society's ongoing wildlife 
sanctuary program 
Contact: Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


National Wildlife 
Federation 


Slob of the Year Award” is sug- 
gested by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration for individuals who abandon 
household pets at summer homes 
and vacation sites. Feral dogs and 
cats “dropped” in the countryside 
for convenience create a growing 
problem. They can kill livestock 


household pets, and wildlife. They 
create a threat of a rabies epidemic 
They can kill or maim young chil- 
dren. The Connecticut Wildlife Fed- 
eration affillate Suggests severe 
penalties, tax-supported neutering 
and spaying, and broad public 
awareness programs 

Contact: Charles Roberts, National 
Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


The Nature Conservancy 


Almost 900 acres of wetland habi- 
tat known as Payne Marsh and Met- 
calfe Island near Highgate, Vt., have 
been acquired by The Nature Con- 
servancy. Located in the Towns of 
Highgate and Swanton, Franklin 
County, Vt., the two parcels of land 
eventually will become an addition 
to the Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge. Samuel B. Webb sold the 
area for much less than fair market 
value, Conservancy officials stated 


Contact: The Nature Conservancy, 


1800 N. Kent Street, Arlington, Va 
22209 


New Jersey 
Conservation Foundation 


The New Jersey Conservation 
Foundation recently dedicated a 
portable park on a half acre of land 
near Newark’s City Hall. The park 
will serve people who live or work in 
the vicinity until the owner, the New- 
ark Housing Authority, approves site 
development. Then the sycamore 
and poplar trees, shrubs, and fur- 
niture will be moved to another loca- 
tion 
Contact: New Jersey Conservation 
Foundation, 300 Mendham Road 
Morristown, N.J. 07960 





Purdue University 
Meeting Scheduled 

March 2-5, 1976: Managing Rec- 
reation Resources for Century Ill 
The John S. Wright Forestry Confer- 
ence, Purdue University, for profes- 
sional administrators, planners, and 
interpreters of recreation resources 
public and private. Speaker-com- 
mentator-discussion format to ex- 
plore future opportunities to improve 
public service 


Contact: D. M. Knudson, Forestry, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. 47907 


Roane State 
Community College 


East Tennessee students soon will 
be using a new environmental study 
area on 800-acre Thief Neck Island 
located in Watts Bar Reservoir near 
Harriman, Tenn. Joel’G. Zachry, bi- 
ology instructor at Roane State 
Community College, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and State wildlife 
Officials are cooperating in the proj- 
ect. The island, long a popular boat- 
ing, fishing, and hunting area, will 
now be shared with school systems 
in a 15-county area. Under a TVA 
permit, 4 miles of trails will be built 
eventually to serve as nature trails 
Zachry carried out detailed studies 
of the island as the basis for Mas- 
ters Degree requirements at Middle 
Tennessee State College. He re- 
cently initiated the environmental 
study area project 


Contact: Joel G. Zachry, Instructor 
of Biology, Roane State Community 
College, Harriman, Tenn. 37748 


Russel Wright Donor 

Dragon Rock, a mountainside 
area of approximately 69 acres 
overlooking the Hudson River at 
Garrison, N.Y., has been donated by 
Industrial Designer Russel Wright to 
The Nature Conservancy along with 
an endowment of approximately 
$664,000. Mr. Wright requested that 
the Conservancy also raise 
$350,000 to build a Hudson Valley 
Conservancy Center. The area is to 
be used to instill an ecologically 
sound land use ethic among profes- 
sionals and public leaders, provide 
a meeting place for local organiza- 
tions and indtviduals, and become a 
center for Conservancy preservation 
programs in the Lower Hudson Val- 
ley. It also will serve as a model 
preserve, promote public nature ap- 
preciation along a system of trails 
developed by Wright, and become a 
training center for voluntary preserve 
management committees. Wright will 
be Director of the Preserve 
Contact: The Nature Conservancy 
Eastern Regional Office, 294 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 02108 





“hee 
cs ‘ lit : 
Industrial designer Russel Wright 
created this 30-foot waterfall on his 
Dragon Rock property in Putnam County, 
N.Y., then donated the area to The 
Nature Conservancy 


Simpson Timber Company 


A 


A Simpson Timber Company 
agreement with The Nature Conser- 
vancy will provide a 575-acre sanc- 
tuary on Washington's Skagit River 
for one of the west coast’s largest 
concentrations of bald eagles 

The timber company agrees to 
donate 110 acres to the Conser- 
vancy. The remaining 465 acres is 
to be sold at a “reduced price” of 
$127,000 

Spencer Beebe, The Conser- 
vancy's Northwest Representative, 
also has announced Conservancy 
sale of a nearby 73 acres of land to 


the Washington State Game Depart- 
ment. That property, acquired in 
April 1975 from Fred Martin of Rock- 
port, Skagit County, is to be the first 
section of an eventual 1,000-acre 
sanctuary 

Contact: Western Regional Office, 
The Nature Conservancy, 215 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif 
94105 


University of Rhode 
island Foundation 

Trying to get rid of an old yacht or 
boat that has been sitting around 
unused? If so, contact a nearby 
university. Several boat owners re- 
cently donated boats to the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island and at the 
same time gained personal tax ad- 
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vantages. The University uses 
yachts and boats in marine related 
programs; in return for the gifts, it 
offers legal and tax counsel for 
prospective donors 

Contact: Director of Boat Acquisi- 
tion, University of Rhode Island 
Foundation, 21 Davis Hall, Kingston 
R.|. 02881 


U.S. Steel Corporation 


U.S. Steel has provided the 
Cleveland Metroparks with a 2'/: 
mile-long Breksville Towpath be- 
tween the Cuyahoga River and the 
Ohio Canal. The company leases 
the land from the State of Ohio. An 
application to designate the towpath 
a National Recreation Trail is pend- 
ing 

Contact: Cleveland Metropolitan 
Park District, 2000 Standard Build- 
ing. Cleveland, Ohio 44113 


Vermont Trails Council 


The Green Mountain Club of Rut- 
land, Vt., and others have formed 
the Vermont Trails Council, a coali- 
tion of snowmobilers, trail bike ri- 
ders, horseback riders, Campers 
hikers, and other trail-using groups 
These interests feel that their needs 
can be served better by working 
together 
Contact: Green Mountain Club, 108 
Merchants Row, Rutland, Vt. 05701 


Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company 


At the ceremony dedicating a 
bikeway between Racine and Keno- 
sha, the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company recently received a Letter 
of Commendation from the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior recognizing 
company efforts to provide public 
recreation on its lands throughout 
the State. Kenosha and Racine 
County park departments developed 
the bikeway on Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company right-of-way 
Contact: Kenosha County Park 
Commission, 761 Green Bay Road 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140 
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ROUNDUP 


Alaska 
Full Winter Schedule 

Alaska's Greater Anchorage Area 
Borough, located in an ideal winter 
recreation area, offers a full sched 
ule of cold weather activities in 10 
parks 

The Borough's Department of 
Parks and Recreation has almost 40 
kilometers of crass-county ski trails 
suitable for beginners to expert 
skiers. Most extensive of the trails 
are in Kincaid Park where qualifying 
trials were held for the U.S. Sk 
Association's 1974 World Champ 
onships. Others in Hillside Park tota 
7 kilometers; Muldoon Park, 4 kilo- 
meters; and Centennial Park Sports 
Complex, 5 kilometers of lighted 
trails. Other winter activities include 
ice skating at five parks and snow- 
mobiling on a sanitary landfill area 
Contact: Department of Parks and 
Recreation, Greater Anchorage Area 
Borough, 3330 C Street. Anchorage 
Alaska 99503 


California 
Off-Road Financing 

More than $3 million is being 
added to the California Off-Highway 
Vehicle Fund from gas taxes paid 
by users of off-road recreation vehi- 
Cles during the 1974-75 fiscal year 
In addition to gas taxes. the OHV 


Fund receives $6 from each $15 fee 
paid during a 2-year period for off 
road vehicle registration and identifi- 
cation, all OHV Recreation Area use 
fees, and half the fines and forfei- 
tures for OHV registration violations 

Grants totaling $667,250 have 
been approved for six city and 
county off-highway vehicle projects 
Contact: Larry Paynter or Ray Chap- 
man, California Department of Parks 
and Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814, on this 
and the next action 


Estuarine Purchase 

The California Department of 
Parks and Recreation has acquired 
a 488-acre parcel of land at Morro 
Bay State Park to protect the Morro 
Bay estuary system from environ- 
mental damage. State ownership 


Man and dog enjoy snow-touring along 
an Anchorage, Alaska, route 


also helps to protect great blue 
heron use of nearby nesting sites 
The $480,000 purchase from Small 
Wilderness Preserves, Inc., used 
funds raised by the 1974 Park and 
Recreation Bond Act 


Know Your Parks 
San Francisco Bay Area citizens 
in the spring will have an opportu- 
nity to get to know Alameda and 
Contra Costa regional parks “a Sat- 
urday at a time.” The East Bay 
Regional Park District, Oakland, 
Calif., initiated the effort, dubbing it 
the “Get to Know Your Regional 
Parks” program. On five consecutive 
saturdays, the naturalist series will 
feature subjects such as “Fish and 
Other Denizens of the Deep” and 
the Armed Majority 
Monte Monteagle, East Bay 
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Regional Park District, 11500 Skyline 
Boulevard, Oakland, Calif. 94619 


some Los Angeles city pools are 
being kept open year-round ina 
pilot program to allow public school 
ise for water safety and swimming 
classes. The City Council approved 
in expenditure of $91,000 for joint 
special usage of 13 Recreation and 
Parks Department swimming pools 
by the Board of Education 
t Al Goldfarb, Los Angeles 
City Recreation and Parks Depart 
ment, City Hall East, 200 N. Main 
reet, 14th Floor, Los Angeles 
—~alif. 9OO12 


ural LanaMark 
Anza-Borrego Desert State Park 
east of San Diego, has been desig 


iS a Nation. itural 


Land 

It contains some of the best 
nples of California desert biotic 
communities. State Park officials say 
tne new 


efforts t 


lesignation will assist their 
O acquire about 65,000 
acres of private inholdings for addi- 
tion to the 500,000-acre park 
Contact: Larry Paynter or Ray Ch 
man, California Department of 
and Recreation, 1416 Ninth 


Sacramento, Calif. 95814 


Colorado 


ret 
VV 


the Comprehens 
of the Colorado Divisior 
ind Outdoor Recreation, skiing 
ties account 

ent total recreation time 

Colorado 

The most popular winter sport 
downhill or alpine skiing, accounted 
for 3 percent of the recreation time 
Colorado residents used only half 
this time. Other winter activities in 
order of popularity included sled- 
ding, tobogganing, ice skating 
cross-country skiing, snowmobiling 
and snowshoeing 

Year-long study of all recreation 
pursuits in the State showed Colo- 
rados most popular sport is biking 
with 17 percent of the total recrea- 
tion time, closely followed by hiking 
and driving for pleasure with 16 
percent each. These three activities 
each had roughly three times the 
combined winter sports participa- 
tion 
Contact: Alan Everson, Comprehen- 
sive Planning, Colorado Parks and 
Outdoor Recreation. 1845 Shermar 
Denver, Colo. 80203 


Steamboat Springs Progran 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. has de- 
veloped a 25-year, $4.5 million plan 
to provide recreation and cultura 
facilities for the city and its visitors 
Serving an 
sports area 
plans will be in 160-acre Howelsor 
Hill Park where five ski jumps will be 
constructed, ranging from a 15-me- 
ter junior jump to a 90-meter Olym- 
pic r 

The Land and r Conservation 


1d will assist 1n construction of 


nternatio 
the mr 


15-, 30-, and 50-meter ski jumps 
construction of three double tennis 
courts; drainage systern 
balifield with backstops 
fencing, and grass; and 
ting and compaction ¢ 
Stabilization, judges to 
berming for spectator viewir 
phitheater, sprinkler systen 
area lighting for the ski jumps 

If the new facilities are c 
in time, the North American Sk 
Jumping Championships will be 
held there March 13-15, 1976, as 
part of Colorado's Centennial-Amer 
can Bicentennial Celebration 
Contact: Mid-Continent Regional Of 
fice, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
as listed inside the front cover 


ompleted 


New Ski Trails 

The Colorado Division of Parks 
and Outdoor Recreation has added 
seven new cross-county ski trails in 
72,000 State Forest acres. These 
trails will criss-cross five snowmobile 
trails established in 1973. Ski trails 
are signed and marked with yellow 
markers, the snowmobile trails with 
orange 

Each new trail offers scenic loops 
of various lengths and difficulty. For 
advanced skiers there is a 2-day trip 
on Jewel Lake Trail or a long climb 
up to Lake Agnes, lying in a glacial 
cirque directly below Nokhu Crags 
and 12,953-foot Mt. Richthofen. Be- 
ginners also will find flat land trails 
available 
Contact: George T. O'Mally, Jr., Col- 
orado Division of Parks and Outdoor 
Recreation, 1845 Sherman, Denver 
Colo. 80203, on this and the next 
action 


First Motorized Area 

The Colorado Division of Parks 
and Outdoor Recreation has opened 
the State's first motorized recreation 
area. The Arapahoe State Motorized 
Recreation Area utilizes a former 
bombing range deeded to the State 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion under the Federal Surplus Prop- 
erty, Legacy of Parks, Program. Mo- 
torcycle and mini-bike facilities, fi- 
nanced with income from recreation 
vehicle license fees, feature paths 
for time-trials, motocross, hiliclimb, a 
mini-bike trail, and a 5-mile perime- 
ter track. Future plans include a 





skeet and trap range and a 4-wheel- 
drive vehicle test area. During winter 
months, the area is open to snow- 
mobiles 


Delaware 
State Plan Advice 

The State of Delaware has devel- 
oped a mechanism to involve many 
government agencies and private 
groups closely in the Statewide 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Pian (SCORP) process. A new Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee comprised 
of State, local and regional agency 
representatives meets monthly to re- 
view plan sections as completed 
and to suggest future planning ef- 
forts. A Steering Committee made 
up of other public and private 
groups will review plans and assist 
with public hearings to assure Citi- 
zen participation. The public partici- 
pation process is part of a State 
planning project funded under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Contact: Secretary, Department of 
Natural Resources and Environmen- 
tal Control, Edward Tatnall Building, 
Legislative Avenue and D Street, 
Dover, Del. 19901 


Florida 
Financing 

The Florida Division of Recreation 
and Parks has been authorized to 
set up a special $2,500,000 one- 
time local assistance recreation land 
acquisition program. The money 
comes from the Internal Improvement 
Trust Fund as provided under the 
1975 Environmental Reorganization 
Act. The program is designed to 
assist meritorious local land acquisi- 
tion which has not been funded 
because the projects exceeded the 
$100,000 ceiling in Florida's pro- 
gram, and/or local sponsors were un- 
able to meet 50 percent matching re- 
quired under the Federal Land and 
Water Conservation Fund 
Contact: Peter H. McPhee, Adminis- 
trator, Recreational Services, Bureau 
of Plans, Programs and Services, 
Division of Recreation and Parks, 
Crown Building, Tallahassee, Fla 
32304, on this and the next two 
summaries 


Boating 

Florida has $1,800,000 available 
in 1975-76 for recreational boating 
under the Florida Boating Improve- 
ment Program. Funds derived from 
boat license fees are returned to 
each of 67 countries in the propor- 
tion collected. The 1974-75 total was 
$1,400,000 


State Park Use 

A 2-day conference September 
10-11, 1975, discussed the best 
uses of Florida's State Parks. Topics 
discussed included user-oriented 
vs. resource-based recreation; over- 
night accommodations; use of con- 
cessionaires; preferential treatment 
for classes of park visitors; use of 
fees and the fee structure; quality of 
facility development; regulation of 
public behavior and moral stand- 
ards; active vs. passive recreational 
uses; role and position of park per- 
sonnel; historic preservation as a 
park function; urban vs. rural loca- 
tion of future parks; and manning of 
parks 

Ney C. Landrum, Director of the 
Division of Parks and Recreation, 
said the needs and desires of the 
public are always changing so that 
basic State park management policy 
must be reviewed and revised 
periodically. 


Georgia 
Coastal Fishing Map 

The University of Georgia's Marine 
Extension Services recently pub- 
lished a Coastal Zone Sports Fishing 
Map which identifies sites, facilities, 
types, species, tidal stages, meth- 
ods, and seasons. Copies are being 
distributed through marinas and by 
mail upon request. 
Contact: Reita Rivers, Information 
Specialist, Georgia Sea Grant Pro- 
gram, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 30602 


Idaho 


ORV's Fund Facilities 

Money from the Idaho Off Road 
Motor Vehicle Fund is being used to 
build a winterized heated restroom 
facility at Diamond Field Jack Winter 
Sports Area in the Sawtooth National 
Forest south of Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Also, three snowmobile trail groom- 
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An Idaho skier carves a turn in fresh 
powder snow; 9,200-foot Baldy Mountain 
looms high in the background 


ers purchased with the Fund were 
used by Bonner, Fremont, and Latah 
Counties in winter 1974-75. Kootenai 
County will purchase one this year 
with Fund moneys 

The Off-Road Motor Vehicle Fund 
was created by act of the Legisla- 
ture in 1973, deriving revenues from 
1 percent of all State gasoline tax. It 
is administered by the State Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation, aided 
by a 9-man Off-Road Vehicle Advi- 
sory Committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of snowmobile, motorcy- 
cle, and 4-wheel drive organizations 
Contact: Steve Bly, Director, Idaho 
Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 
83720, on this and the next sum- 
mary 


Winter in State Parks 

Seven Idaho State Parks stay 
open for winter outdoor recreation 
activities. These are Priest Lake at 
Coolin; Round Lake at Sagle; Farra- 
gut at Athol; Heyburn at Plummer; 
Winchester at Winchesfer; Ponde- 
rosa near McCall; and Mann's Creek 
at Weiser 

Only Farragut State Park offers 
winterized buildings with water all 
winter. It features fishing at Lake 
Pend Oreille, which does not freeze, 
snowmobiling, tobogganing, sled- 
ding, and cross-country skiing 
Priest Lake features snowmobiling 
on 72 miles of logging roads, camp- 
ing, and a hill for “tubing.” 





Round Lake offers camping, ice 
fishing, skating, tobogganing, and 
cross-country skiing. Heyburn offers 
primitive camping, ice skating, ice 
fishing, Snowmobiling, and cross 
country skiing. Winchester offers a 
winter Carnival, ice skating, ice fish 
ing, Cross-country skiing, and "S 
Curve sledding from a hill onto an 
old log pond. Ponderosa offers 
Camping, cross-country skiing 
snowmobiling winter survival 
Classes, and participation in winter 
carnival festivities at McCall. Mann's 
Creek State Park has ice fishing and 
a tubing hill in 1975 for the first time 


Illinois 
Trails Inventory 

The Illinois Department of Conser- 
vation is inventorying trails and po- 
tential trail sites as part of a “Trails 
in Illinois” program. Results will be 
used in preparing a first trails guide 
for the State. Aid for the program 
will be provided by an Illinois Trail 
Council made up of a broad spec- 
trum of trail interests including back- 
packers, bicyclists, hikers, campers 
equestrians, environmental organi- 
zations, snowmobilers, motorcycl- 
ists, and canoeists 
Contact: |llinois Department of Con- 
servation, 602 State Office Building 
Springfield, Ill. 62706, on this and 
the next action 


Hatchery Uses Solar Energy 

The new $10 million Illinois De- 
partment of Conservation fish hatch- 
ery to be built in Tazewell County 
will include a “solar pond’’ where 
energy from the sun will be col- 
lected for hatchery use. Designed to 
be technologically one of the most 
advanced facilities of its kind in the 
world, the hatchery will furnish more 
than 26 million fish annually and 
serve as a visitor interpretation and 
scientific study center 


Original Trashmore 

An innovative winter recreation fa 
cility called Mt. Hoy is being com- 
pleted near Chicago, Ill. When it is 
opened to the public it will be a hub 
of winter recreation activity, and it is 
built on refuse. Formerly known as 
‘Mt. Trashmore,” the 150-foot hill is 
located at the DuPage County For- 


est Preserve District's Roy C. Black- 
well Recreation Preserve. Layers of 
refuse and garbage from neighbor- 
ing communities were topped with 
Clay removed to expand and 
deepen an adjacent lake. Refuse 
dumping fees partially paid for hill 
construction. Although Mt. Hoy’'s 
slopes have been tested by skiers, 
public use must wait until layers of 
garbage and refuse have settled 
Eventually it will be used for both 
skiing and tobogganing 

A similar complex at Greene Val- 
ey Forest Preserve, reported in 
Outdoor Recreation Action,” Report 
No. 36, page 21, is presently under 
construction 
Contact: Frank Klicar, Public Infor- 
mation Specialist, DuPage County 
Forest Preserve District, 881 W. St 
Charles Road, Lombard, Ill. 60148 


Bikeway Plan 
Responding to public demand for 
bicycling facilities, the lilinois De- 
partment of Transportation is pre- 
paring a Statewide Comprehensive 
Bikeway Plan. A component of the 
plan will be long-distance bikeways 
for cyclists traveling across the State 
along major east-west and north- 
south corridors. The plan also will 
focus on urban commuter facilities 
A bikeway coordinator has been 
appointed for each of the Depart 
ment's district offices 
Contact Department of 
2300 S. Dirksen 


Illinois 
Transportation 
Parkway, Springfield, Ill. 62764 


Indiana 
Lights Warn Boaters 

A new wind warning system at 
Monroe Lake has been installed by 
the Indiana Department of Natural 
Resources. The automatic system 
consists of miullion-candiepower 
strobe lights placed at strategic lo- 
cations around the lake. When 
winds exceed 25 mph, a blinking 
red light will replace the yellow light 
to warn boaters to leave the lake 
mmediately or seek sheltered areas 
until storm danger subsides. Should 
storm warnings be in effect, al- 
though the wind has not yet risen 
above 25 mph, the blinking red light 
will be turned on manually 
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Contact: Public Information and Ed- 
ucation, Indiana Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Room 612, State 
Office Building, Indianapolis, Ind 
46204, on this and the next three 
actions 


Bikeway's First Leg 

The Whitewater Valley Bike Route 
near Batesville, Ind., has become 
the first leg of the “Hoosier Bikeway 
System.” The 49-mile route located 
on lightly traveled roads in Indiana's 
scenic hill country will be expanded 
to 79 miles when the extension of 
the Whitewater Valley Route to Ver- 
sailles State Park is completed. Jo- 
seph D. Cloud, Director of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources, indi- 
cated the Indiana Department has 
identified more than 388 miles of 
abandoned or scheduled-to-be- 
abandoned railroad rights-of-way 
having bikeway potential 


Planning Assisted 

The 1975 State Legislature en- 
acted House Bill 1626, creating a 
Fund for Technical Planning Assist- 
ance to local units of government. It 
will aid regional planning and devel- 
opment commissions, subject to ap- 
proval by the State Planning Serv- 
ices Agency 


Equestrian Campground 

The first State Park campground 
specifically designated for use by 
horsemen has opened at Brown 
County State Park, Indiana's Larg- 
est. Each of 118 campsites provides 
electric service and space for 
campers and horse trailers. There 
are hitching posts at each site. The 
Park's horse trails have been modi- 
fied to provide easy access to 
campers. Rental horses also are 
available 


Youths Construct 
Amphitheatre 

Perhaps typical of Youth Conser- 
vation Corps end-of-summer activi- 
ties throughout the U.S., 65 young 
Indianapolis conservationists con- 
cluded the 1975 session by putting 
finishing touches on a 500-seat out- 
door amphitheatre. Nestled on a 
natural slope in Eagle Creek Park, 
the new facility follows a design by 





the city’s Parks and Recreation Su- 
perintendent of Engineering, Dave 
Bixler. Major Richard Lugar and 
Parks and Recreation Director Sue 
Anne Gilroy awarded Youth Conser- 
vation Corps completion certificates 
to the youngsters. Allen Hughes, an 
intern for the summer, directed the 
YCC program during its second 
year in Indianapolis 

Contact: Marjie Giffin, Publicity Di- 
rector, Department of Parks and 
Recreation, 1426 W. 29th Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46208 


lowa 


Snowmobile Trails Assistance 

The State Conservation Commis- 
sion has instituted a program to 
cost-share snowmobile trails with 
lowa political subdivisions. Last 
year, $100,000 was made available 
on a 75 percent State/25 percent 
local basis for signing and trail 
grooming expenses. In 1975, the 
Commission provided $100,000, ex- 
panding coverage to include tempo- 
rary and permanent bridges, fence 
openings, and ditch crossings 
Contact: Fred A. Priewert, Director, 
State Conservation Commission, 300 
Fourth Street, Des Moines, lowa 
50319 


Michigan 
Non-Game Wildlife Assistance 
“Michigan's Living Resources” is 
a new program to raise funds for 
preservation of non-game wildlife 
and plants. Under the Department of 
Natural Resources program, colorful 
cloth arm patches and decals, and 
a poster depicting the Kirtland’s 


warbler as this year’s featured spe- 
cies, are available to the public. The 
poster and decal sell for $1 each 
and the arm patch for $2. Proceeds 
are earmarked for research and 
habitat improvement. The program 
offers the general public, sportsmen, 
nature groups, school children, and 
others an opportunity to assist the 
Department in preserving species 
that need help 

Contact: Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources, Stevens T. Ma- 
son Building, Lansing, Mich. 48926. 


Minnesota 
National Trail 

The U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior has designated Congdon Creek 
Park Trail in Duluth, Minn., as a 
National Recreation Trail in the Na- 
tional Trails System. The trail attracts 
hikers and nature walkers during 
warm-weather months and skiers 
and snowshoers during colder 
months. The 3/a-mile trail follows a 
steep, well-wooded rocky gorge and 
will be part of a trail system which 
Duluth plans to develop. This is the 
State's first National Recreation Trail. 
Contact: City of Duluth, City Hall, 
Duluth, Minn. 55802 


First Scenic River 

A 52-mile stretch of the Kettle 
River in Pine County has been des- 
ignated as the first Component in 
Minnesota's Wild and scenic Rivers 
System. Robert L. Herbst, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources Commis- 
sioner, stated that the designation is 
strongly supported by environmen- 
talists and local organizations. The 
Minnesota Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act became law in 1973 
Contact: Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resources, Centennial 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 55155 


Missouri 
Braille Trail 

The Elephant Rocks State Park 
Braille Trail, opened and designated 
as a National Recreation Trail in 
October 1973, is being expanded 
with several alternate loops to ac- 
commodate wheelchair-bound visi- 
tors. 
Contact: William Wright, Director, Di- 
vision of Parks and Recreation, Mis- 
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souri Department of Natural Re- 
sources, P.O. Box 176, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 65101 


Nevada 


Statewide Survey 

The Nevada State Park System 
has completed plans for a statewide 
comprehensive telephone survey of 
Nevada residents to assess their 
outdoor recreation habits. Informa- 
tion from the survey will be used to 
develop policy guidelines and priori- 
ties for acquiring and developing 
outdoor recreation resources. These 
will then be incorporated in the 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan. Eventually, they will 
help set the priorities for use of 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
moneys. 
Contact: Nevada State Park System, 
201 South Fall Street, Nye Building, 
Carson City, Nev. 89701. 


New Jersey 


Study Team 

The Mullica River Study Team has 
been established for the protection 
of the Mullica River in central New 
Jersey. The Mullica and its tributar- 
ies, the Bass and Wading Rivers, 
drain the famous Pine Barrens re- 
gion, known for its botanical re- 
sources, historical values, and near- 
wilderness character. 
Contact: Mullica River Study Team, 
R.D. 2, P.O. Box 205, Absecon, N.J 
08201 


New York 


Winter Economy 

Expansion of winter sports, both in 
popularity and variety, is held pri- 
marily responsible for maintenance 
of the Sullivan County, N.Y., Catskills 
tourist-based economy during off- 
season winter months. 

According to Lonnie Herman, Sul- 
livan County Department of Publicity 
and Tourism, seven of nine ski cen- 
ters in the county are operated by 
resort hotels, which find that the 
addition of ski slopes strengthens 
winter trade. The County's two larg- 
est ski complexes, Holiday Mountain 
and Big Vanilla at Davos, are not 
hotel-associated but boost the win- 
ter economies of nearby communi- 
ties. 
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Holiday Mountain, for instance, is 
municipally-owned and operated 
run by the Town of Thompson Park's 
Park and Recreation Commission. In 
the 1974-75 winter season, 26,000 
people from outside Sullivan County 
visited the Holiday Mountain Center 
Management estimates were that in 
addition to equipment and lift tick- 
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ets, skiers spent $30 to $40 per day 
on ski vacations. Using these fig- 
ures, Holiday Mountain appears to 
have infused more than $780,000 
into the local business community 
Snowmobiling also has received 
recognition: There are over 14 ex- 
tensive snowmobile trails within the 
county. In the Community of Livings- 
ton Manor, more than 50 miles of 
groomed and patrolled trails are 
maintained by the Town of Rockland 
Snowmobile Club with Chamber of 
Commerce support. According to 
one resident, the trails are ° vir- 
tually the only thing we have to 
generate outside business in the 
winter, and without them the mer- 
chants would be hard-pressed 
Janice Graubard, County Park 
and Recreation Coordinator, says 
the County, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the existing areas, now has 
plans to purchase and develop Wal- 
nut Mountain, a scenic 250-acre hill 
in a prime winter recreation area 


There has been some opposition to 
the County's developing a winter 
sports area which could compete 
vith private areas. Proponents say 
the more t county has to offer 

it becomes 

eation area, 


thea 


tourism increase 


Sullivan County, N.Y., hang gliders add 
an unusual aspect to the winter sports 


Sullivan County lies less than 2 
hours travel time from New York City 
and Northern New Jersey areas 
Contact: Janice Graubard 
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Canal Parks 

New York State is bringing the 
Erie Canal back to life, along with 
the Champlain, Oswego and Ca- 
yuga-Seneca Canals. Where horses 
and mules once plodded the tow- 
paths pulling barges, there are now 
hikers, bicyclists, and anglers, a 
cross-section of more than 4 million 
people who live along the canals 

Realizing the recreation potentials 
of these waterways and eager to 
preserve the historic structures of 
what once was the main route be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Great Lakes, the New York State 
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2 : BoE EE OOPS OD 
New York's canals are being rejuvenated 
to give a linear park system 


Office of Parks and Recreation has 
embarked upon a Canal Park and 
Trailway Recreation Development 
Program 

Redevelopment of the locks, lock 
parks, and trails along the towpaths 
is a joint effort by several State 
agencies, the Regional Park and 
Recreation Commissions, counties, 
and towns 
Contact: New York State Canal Rec- 
reation Development Program, 
Canal Program Coordinator, New 
York State Parks and Recreation 
Empire State Plaza, Albany, N.Y 
12206 


North Carolina 
Financing 

North Carolina's State Parks Capi- 
tal Improvement Budget, approved 
by the General Assembly, appropri- 
ates $500,000 for each year of the 
upcoming biennium for State park 
land acquisition In addition 
$1,500,000 has been appropriated 
in the first year of the biennium and 
$1,250,000 in the second year for 
Capital improvements in the State 
recreation system Of the 
$2,750,000 total appropriation for 
capital improvements, $1,000,000 
has been earmarked for expenditure 
at the State Zoo 
Contact: Arthur W. Cooper, Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Natural 
and Economic Resources, Box 
27687, Raleigh, N.C. 27611 


Ohio 
New Scenic Rivers 


Portions of the Stillwater River and 
Greenville Creek in Montgomery, 





Darke, and Miami Counties have 
been added to the Ohio Scenic 
Rivers System. A 46-mile section of 
the Stillwater between Beamsville in 
Darke County and Englewood Dam 
in Montgomery County, excluding 
West Milton Dam and its impound- 
ment, has been designated as sce- 
nic. A 10-mile section of the river 
from Englewood Dam to the Great 
Miami River has been designated 
recreational. The Stillwater is Ohio's 
eighth scenic river and second recre- 
ational river 

The scenic designation also went 
to a 30-mile stretch of Greenville 
Creek, a Stillwater tributary 
Contact: Mike Drake, Office of Pub- 
lic Information and Education, De- 
partment of Natural Resources 
Fountain Square, Columbus, Ohio 
43224 








Oregon 
ORV Ordinances 

Two Oregon cities, Milwaukie and 
Tualatin, have adopted ordinances 
regulating use of off-road vehicles 

The Milwaukie ordinance requires 
a 1-year permit by the police chief if 
persons other than property owners 
or tenants desire to operate motor- 
ized vehicles on private property 

The Tualatin ordinance requires 
written permission from property 
owners to operate off-road vehicles 
on non-road areas. Owners must 
designate properties open, with ap- 
proval of the city council 
Contact: David G. Talbot. State 
Parks Superintendent, 300 State 
Highway Building, Salem, Oreg 
97310 


Largest Douglas Fir 

Oregon recently took but quickly 
lost the title for the nation’s largest 
Douglas fir tree. A few months after 
discovery, a giant tree in a remote 
Bureau of Land Management forest 
between Coos Bay and Roseburg 
Oreg., was a victim of a windstorm 
on November 10, 1975 

Named ‘Finnegan's Fir’ after BLM 
forester Lance Finnegan who dis- 
covered it, the huge tree broke off 5 
feet above the base. shattering as it 
fell across a canyon in the Burnt 
Mountain Resource Area. It was 13 
feet in diameter and 302 feet tall 


The death of Finnegan's Fir re- 
turned the championship title to the 
Queets Fir, located in Washington 
State on Olympic National Park 
Contact: State Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, P. O. Box 2965 
Portland, Oreg. 97208 


New Department 

Oregon has abolished the Wildlife 
Commission and Fish Commission 
to create a new Department of Fish 
and Wildlife. The new department 
consists of a 7-member commission 
a Fish and Wildlife Director, and 
approximately 600 employees. It Is 
to protect and manage fish, mam- 
mals, birds, amphibians, and rep- 
tiles of the State 
Contact: Department of Fish and 
Game, State of Oregon, Salem 
Oreg. 97310 


Regional Park Coordinators 

Because of increased emphasis 
on comprehensive planning under 
ORS Chapter 215, Oregon Laws 
and the Land Conservation and De- 
velopment Commission. the State 
Parks and Recreation Branch has 
designated eight coordinators 
throughout the State. The coordina- 
tors are recent park and recreation 
graduates working in State Parks in 
various Oregon geographic regions 
They. serve as the principal contacts 
between the State Park System and 
ocal government planning agen- 
cies 
Contact: David Talbot. Superintend- 
ent. State Parks Division. Oregon 
State Highway Division, State High- 
way Building. Salem. Oreg. 97310 


Pennsylvania 
New National Trail 

The U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior has designated the Flour Sak 
Battle Bicentennial Trail near Jean- 
nette, Pa., as a National Recreation 
Trail in the National Trails System 
The 1-mile trail in Bushy Run Battle- 
field State Park combines colonial 
history with nature interpretation 
Visitors can use both printed and 
braille markers, plus tape recorded 
descriptions 
Contact: Northeast Regional Office. 
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Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
listed inside the front cover 


New Farm-Game Project 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion in cooperation with Pennsylva- 
nia Power & Light Company, re- 
cently established a new farm-game 
project in Luzerne County, Pa. The 
Power Company provided 790 acres 
and adjoining property owners 
enough lands to total the required 
1,000 acres for such a project. The 
Company will manage the area in 
conjunction with a nuclear powered 
electric generating station on the 
area. The State will advise and as- 
sist the project. Similar management 
plans are being developed and car- 
ried out at the Company's Montour 
and Holtwood power plant sites 
Contact: Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company, Two North Ninth Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 18101 


South Carolina 
Drayton Hall 

Through a unique partnership with 
the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation and the Historic Charleston 
Foundation, the South Carolina De- 
partment of Parks, Recreation and 
Tourism recently acquired State 
park use of a 450-acre tract of land 
In a ceremony at Foundation head- 
quarters, Russell House, on August 
5, 1975, the historic Drayton Hall 
estate became available for parks 
and recreation 

Each of the three sponsoring or- 
ganizations received special awards 
from the U.S. Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. The National Trust will 
retain, restore. and operate the 
Drayton Hall mansion and 135 
acres: the Parks. Recreation and 
Tourism Department will use the 
adjacent land as a State Park. The 
property will be managed under a 
special cooperative agreement 
among the Trust. Historic Charleston 
Foundation. and the State. repre- 
sented by Parks. Recreation and 
Tourism and the Archives Depart- 
ment 
Contact: John A. May. State Liaison 
Officer. Department of Parks. Recre- 
ation and Tourism. P.O. Box 1358 
Columbia. S.C. 29202. on this and 
the next action 





Park Acquisitions 

During 1975 South Carolina has 
used some $372,886 of Recreation 
Land Trust Fund moneys to pur- 
chase land for seven new park and 
recreation areas. Total value of the 
properties is estimated to be 
$4,535,113 

The Fund is administered by the 
Department of Parks, Recreation 
and Tourism. It authorizes the use of 
a combination of funding sources to 


tate Sen. T. Dewey Wise, Parks 
Commissioners C. B. Askins and Joe 
Fraser, State Rep. Paul Gelegotis, and 


by 


} 


purchase park and recreation lands 

The seven projects purchased in 
1975 include 356-acre Musgrove's 
Mill State Park near Clinton; 250- 
acre Hanging Rock State Park near 
Heath Springs; a 41-acre addition to 
Woods Bay State Park near Olanta 
633-acre Drayton Hall Historic Park 
near Charleston; 230-acre Long 
Bluff State Park near Society Hill 
310-acre Hampton Plantation State 
Park near McClellanville; and 2.000- 
acre Capers Island near Charleston 
The last is administered by the 
South Carolina Wildlife and Marine 
Resources Department 

Three other projects already ap- 
proved and being purchased in- 


ide 857-acre Lake Hartwell |-85 
State Park near Anderson; 209-acre 
Oconee Station near Walhalla: and 
208-acre Oolenoy Recreation Area 
Pickens County 


Texas 
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State Park 
ea Rim State Park is a new 
elooment sponsored and fi- 
anced by the Texas Parks and 
fe Department and the South- 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Southeast 
Regional Director Robert Baker display a 
special award for the Drayton Hall transfer 
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east Texas Soil and Water Conser- 

vation District. The new park in- 

ides 2' 2 miles of Gulf Coast 

beach. averaging 250 feet in width 

Total acreage is 15,336, of which 

500 acres are salt water marsh 

Preliminary planning for Sea Rim 

ived resource inventories and 

completed cooperatively 

by the sponsoring agencies. A con- 

>ptual development plan has been 

ne by the Comprehensive Plan- 

g Branch of the Texas Depart- 

ent: detailed plans and specifica- 

is for park facilities are being 
inder outside contracts 

cost of Sea Rim is estimated 

at $7.083,300. Of this, $1,437,810 is 


analyses 
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ineligible for cost-sharing under the 
Federal Resource Conservation and 
Development Program. Approx 
mately $5,645,490 needed for facili 
ties will be shared equally by the 
Texas Parks and Wildlife Depart- 
ment and the Soil Conservation 
Service using RC&D project funds 

In addition to beach activities 
such aS swimming, fishing, surfing 
and some camping, the park will 
feature taking visitors through the 
marsh area along a board walk in 
an interpretive program including 
nocturnal sessions 

The park is expected to attract 
450,000 visitors annually; more than 
2 million Texans live within a ‘‘one- 
tank” driving distance of the park 
Contact: State Conservationist, U.S 
Soil Conservation Service, P.O. Box 
648, Temple, Texas 76501 


Utah 


Winter Recreation Survey 

The Utah Outdoor Recreation 
Agency is conducting comprehen- 
sive inventories of winter outdoor 
recreation in the State under con- 
tract with Garrell E. Nicholes & As- 
sociates, Inc., of Salt Lake City. The 
work is being financed through a 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grant 


Garrell E. Nicholes has charted 10,000 
pieces of information collected in Utah's 
comprehensive snowmobile resource 
inventory 





Researchers went to the users for data in 
Utah's snowmobile resource inventory 


The Utah Snowmobile Resource 
Inventory devotes a section to envi- 
ronmental concerns and seeks to 
identify the State's environmentally 
sensitive areas, including wa- 
tersheds and areas of special geo- 
logic and historic values. It further 
delineates significant characteristics 
of snowmobile access roads, trail- 
heads, parking and other services 
length and conditions of trails, and 
the adequacy of directional and 
safety signing. In all, the inventory 
tabulates more than 10,000 pieces 
of snowmobiling information 

The firm also is under contract to 
complete a comprehensive inventory 
of the uses of motorcycles and other 
off-road vehicies in Utah by the fail 
of 1976 
Contact: Mid-Continent Regional Of 
fice, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
listed inside the front cover 


Vermont 


Stream Classification 

The State of Vermont with Land 
and Water Conservation Fund as- 
sistance has contracted for a study 
of Vermont's rivers. The Bennington 
County Regional Commission is to 
prepare a publication designed to 
raise public consciousness of river 
potentials and assist local planning 
groups. The riverbook will present 
five sections: Historical perspective 
on the use of rivers in Vermont; a 
glossary of terms; a proposal for a 
visual analysis’ system rather than 
water quality analysis; planning and 
design principles; and implementa- 
tion techniques 

Streams are to be classified as 
torrent, pool and riffle, or meander- 
ing. Onto these basic definitions may 
be added one of five terms to 
denote water-course settings: Primi- 
tive, rural, village, Suburban, or ur- 
ban. The system is designed to 
enable Vermont communities to 
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classify stream segments for plan- 
ning and management 
Contact: Associate Director, Ben- 
nington County Regional Commis- 
sion, Arlington, Vt. 05250 
Virginia 
Virginia Water Resources 
Council 

Among the first priorities of the 
Virginia Water Resources Council 
will be protection of the Staunton 
(Roanoke) River in south-central Vir- 
ginia, subject to planning for a se- 
ries Of pumped-storage dams. The 
Council is a statewide coalition of 
organizations concerned with pres- 
ervation of scenic river values in the 
State 
Contact: Virginia Water Resources 
Council, c/o T. M. Brightman, Rt. 2, 
Box 453, Mechanicsville, Va. 23111 


Washington 
$3.4 Million Levy 

A $3.4 million Riverfront Park im- 
provement special tax levy received 
approval by 63.4 percent of Spo- 
kane, Wash., voters on September 


17, 1975. Money from the levy will 
be used to build an entertainment 
center at the U.S. pavilion at the 
Expo '74 World's Fair site. The cen- 
ter will include a theater, food 
concessions, children’s zoo, and a 
film exhibit of Spokane history 
Contact: William S. Fearn, Director, 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
504 City Hall, Spokane, Wash. 
99201 


Other City Levies 

Voters in Anacortes, Wash., ap- 
proved a $73,000 special levy to 
finance operation and maintenance 
of a new swimming pool scheduled 
for November completion. Brewster, 
Wash., approved a $24,418 levy to 
operate its swimming pool. Manson, 
Wash., voters approved a $9,500 
levy for Manson Park and Recrea- 
tion District operations 
Contact: City clerks in each of the 
cities mentioned 


Seattle Winter Sports 

The Seattle Parks and Recreation 
program provides a variety of winter 
sports. Most popular activities in- 
clude snowshoeing, winter camping, 





cross-country skiing, family back- 
pack trips, and mountain travel 

Each year more than 300 persons 
take part in four snowshoeing 
Classes, four cross-country ski trips, 
and six family backpack outings 
Much of the work is handled by 
volunteer help, estimated at 21,000 
hours in 1975. An Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Advisory Council helps with 
planning, recruiting, and route se- 
lection 

John Michaels, honored as a final- 
ist in the National Recreation and 
Park Association's 1975 Volunteer 


Awards Program, helped to start the 
program several years ago. He is 
wheelchair-bound as a result of Viet- 
nam injuries 

Contact: Bob Yates, Outdoor Recre- 
ation Coordinator, Seattle Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation 
Camp Long, 5200 35th, S.W., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98126 


West Virginia 
New River Gorge 

The Raleigh County Court in West 
Virginia voted unanimously at a pub- 
lic meeting of local landowners to 


start conservation zoning of the New 
River Gorge. The area involved is 
about 15,000 acres of land, largely 
steep slopes, adjacent to the New 
River. The action followed Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation study and rec- 
ommendation that the New River be 
included in the National System of 
Wild and Scenic Rivers 

Contact: Northeast Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, listed 
inside the front cover 


Seattleites enjoy snowshoeing in the 
Cascade Mountains. An adventure 
program of the Seattle Department of 





THE FEDERAL 
RECREATION SCENE 


Department of Agriculture 
Extension Service 
Private Campground Owners 

The Michigan Association of Pri- 
vate Campground Owners, now in 
cluding an Upper Peninsula seg- 
ment of 32 members, recently at 
tended a statewide campground 
management seminar as part of 
Michigan Farmers Week. Farmers 
Week is sponsored by the Michigan 
State University Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service and the Federal Exten- 
sion Service. Other sessions in- 
cluded workshops for commercial 
recreational horse enterprises 

The Extension Service also has 
staged area management meetings 
in several parts of the State with 
about 45 persons attending each 


A U.S. Forest Service Snow Ranger and 
a Ski Patrolman fire a 75 mm recoilless 
rifle to combat avalanches at Bridger 
Bowl, Gallatin National Forest, Mont 


Skiers weave a patchwork in powdery 
snow at Alpine Meadows 





Topics of the Farmers Week and 
area sessions included the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act, super- 
vising help, fuel economics, and 
budget management 

Contact: Karl F. Munson, Extension 
Service-USDA, Washington, D.C 
20250 


U.S. Forest Service 
Resource Assessment 

The U.S. Forest Service has is- 
sued a draft natural resources in- 
ventory and assessment covering 
some two-thirds of the United 
States, about 1.6 billion acres of 
forest and rangeland. During early 
fall, the Forest Service held a series 
of public hearings across the coun- 
try and invited public comments 
through October 15. The activity 
responds to requirements of the For- 
est and Rangeland Renewable Re- 
sources Planning Act of 1974 

Accompanying the 386-page as- 
sessment was a 624-page draft en- 
vironmental statement outlining eight 
Resource Management Alterna- 
tives’ the agency might follow in 
providing natural resources from 
these lands during the next 45 
years 

The assessment presents an anal- 
ysis of present and prospective sup- 
plies and demands for outdoor rec- 
reation and wilderness, wildlife and 
fish, range grazing, timber, and 
water. It covers both public and 
private forests and rangelands. It 
will be updated in 1980 and every 
10 years thereafter to 2020 

The assessment will be the basis 
for a long-range Forest Service re- 
newable resource program de- 
signed to help the President and 
Congress determine management 
directions in the future. Following 
public comment. the Forest Service 
is engaged in selecting one renewa- 
ble resource program. The program 
is scheduled to be updated in 1980 
and every 5 years thereafter to 
2020 
Contact: U.S. Forest Service. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Washington 
D.C. 20250 


Ski Areas 


The Forest Service. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. is the leading 


Federal agency concerned with 
skiing. It cooperates with other organ- 
izations and the skiing industry to 
provide safer and better skiing. For- 
est Service snow rangers at Alta, 
Utah, pioneered avalanche control 
as protection for winter recreation- 
ists, starting in 1937 

More than 200 ski areas in the 
U.S., including more than 80 per- 
cent of the ski areas in the West, are 
wholly or partially on National Forest 
lands. National Forest ski areas are 
developed and operated by private 
enterprise, Civic groups, Community 
organizations, or ski clubs under 
permits. Forest Service engineers 
work with State agencies and manu- 
facturers to insure safe ski lifts and 
tows 

The Forest Service also provides 
advice and assistance in trail devel- 
opment, signing, avalanche control, 
search and rescue 
Contact: U.S. Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
D.C. 20250 


Backcountry Action Plan 

The U.S. Forest Service in cooper- 
ation with the Appalachian Mountain 
Club is seeking public opinion in the 
preparation of a Backcountry Action 
Plan for the White Mountain National 
Forest in New Hampshire 

The Forest Service, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and other backcoun- 
try managing organizations seek to 
insure maximum “backcountry expe- 
rience to be had in the White Moun- 
tains. However, management prob- 
lems have developed with increased 
use of the backpacking areas 
These problems include serious trail 
erosion, trampled vegetation in 
Campsites. exposed root systems 
along trails. and sewage disposal at 
trail huts and campsites. Developing 
a plan to alleviate these problems 
while increasing backcountry experi- 
ence is a slow and difficult process 

The Forest Service is currently in 
the third stage of a comprehensive 
planning process that covers every 
aspect of Forest management. Two 
public hearings concerning back- 
country problems were held in New 
England in the fall of 1974. Public 
response was far from overwhelm- 
ng. Consequently, the Forest Serv- 
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ice prepared a working draft of a 
Backcountry Action Plan for the 
White Mountain National Forest. The 
draft approaches the problem in 
three steps 

Step 1—Set a “design capacity” 
for trail use and overnight use; 

Step 2—List possible manage- 
ment techniques; and 

Step 3—Combine management 
techniques to result in use levels 
within design capacity 

The Backcountry Action Plan draft 
became available for public review 
and comment in the Fall of 1975 
Contact: Ned Therrien, Information 
Officer, U.S. Forest Service, P.O 
Box 638, Laconia, N.H. 03246 


Soil Conservation Service 
On-Site Assistance 

Successful development of a win- 
ter recreation area begins with good 
site selection. Soil Conservation 
Service technical aid can help de- 
velopers determine the merits and 
limitations of alternate sites in se- 
lecting the most suitable ones. A ski 
area location may require well- 
grassed, sloping land that drains 
well, where the soil is not too fragile 
or erosive for heavy use. It may also 
include a nearby water source for 
making artificial snow 

Sloping summer pastures for cat- 
tle may become ski runs. Field ter- 
races, grassed waterways and tree 
windbreaks may protect soil from 
erosion and offer added benefits to 
winter recreation operators. Well- 
placed windbreaks may help to 
catch snow in ski areas. Grassed 
waterways and terraces may be- 
come challenging mounds in ski 
slopes. 

Multiple use of recreation areas in 
summer and winter is increasing. 
Farm ponds and small watershed 
lakes provide swimming, boating, 
and fishing in summer, then ice 
skating, ice boating, and ice fishing 
in winter. Picnic shelters for summer 
use become warming huts in winter 
Bike, saddle, and nature trails where 
feasible become cross-country 
skiing or snowmobile trails in winter. 
Contact: Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250, on this. and the 
next action. 





Recreation developers may use Soil 
Conservation Service technical 
assistance in siting and constructing ski 
slopes and other winter recreation areas 
This scene is 5 miles west of Mancelona 
Mich 


Private Recreation Inventory 

The nationwide inventory of pri 
vate and semi-private recreation fa- 
cilities by the National Association of 
Conservation Districts is nearing 
completion. The county-by-county 
inventory has been finished for 22 
states and printouts sent to Federal 
State and local recreation offices 
and other recreation planning 
groups. The NACD project is being 
assisted by the Soil Conservation 
Service, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion and other Federal, State, and 
local agencies and organizations 


Department of the Army 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


Dredge and Fill Rules 

Rules published in the Federal 
Register July 25, 1975, expand U.S 
Army Corps of Engineers dredge 
and fill regulations to cover all adja- 
cent wetlands in addition to tradi 
tional navigable waters of the U.S 
The action complies with an order of 
the U.S. District Court of the District 


of Columbia 
1975 

The Corps will gradually expand 
its jurisdiction in a 3-phase program 
over a 2-year period, in compliance 
with section 404 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1972: this specified the 
Corps should administer permits on 
the waters of the U.S., including the 
territorial seas 

Phase |, effective July 25, ex- 
tended existing permit procedures 
applicable to navigable waters to 
include adjacent wetlands 

Phase Il, effective July 1, 1976 
will extend regulation of discharges 
of dredged or fill materials into pri- 
mary tributaries of navigable waters, 
natural lakes greater than 5 acres in 
surface area, and their adjacent 
wetlands 

Phase Ill, after July 1, 1977, will 
extend Corps authority to regulate 
discharges of dredged or fill mate- 
rials into other waters generally up 
to the headwaters, where stream flow 
becomes less than 5 cubic feet per 
second 

In announcing the new rules, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army Victor 
V. Veysey, stated certain activities 
will be exempt, such as normal 


issued March 27 
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farming, ranching, and forestry, 
man-made drainage and irrigation 
ditches and canals, erosion control 
and conservation work outside na- 
vigable waters, and emergency re- 
pairs and maintenance of dikes, 
levees, dams, rip-rap, breakwaters 
and Causeways 

A period of public review and 
comment, and public hearings will 
be followed by modifications if 
deemed necessary 
Contact: Office of the Chief, U.S 
Army Corps of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20314, on this and the 
next action 


Shoreline Advisers 

A 15-man Shoreline Erosion Advi- 
sory Panel has been appointed by 
the Chief, U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, to assist in Compliance with 
section 54 provisions of the Water 
Resources Development Act of 
1974. That legislation authorizes the 
Corps to establish a 5-year national 
program to evaluate and demon- 
strate low-cost means for controlling 
shoreline erosion 

Joseph M. Caldwell ot Arlington, 
Va., is chairman and Dr. Billy L 
Edge of South Carolina, vice chair- 
man. Caldwell is a consulting engi- 
neer and former chief of the Engi- 
neering Division in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers. Dr. Edge is 
associate professor of civil engi- 
neering at Clemson University 


Delaware River Basin 
Commission 


Tocks Island Dam Rejected 

A Newark, N.uJ., meeting of Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission mem- 
bers in July voted not to recommend 
that Congress appropriate funds to 
construct the controversial Tocks Is- 
land Dam on the Delaware River. 
New York, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware Governors voted no, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor voted yes, and the 
Federal Government commissioner 
abstained from voting. On a recom- 
mendation that Congress appropri- 
ate money to complete land acquisi- 
tion in the project area, New York, 
New Jersey, and the Federal repre- 
sentatives voted yes, while Delaware 
and Pennsylvania abstained 





In a related action on September 
25, 1975, the Chief of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, recommended 
to Congress that construction of the 
Tocks Island Project be deauthor- 
ized. A year ago, Congress had 
directed the Corps to review the 
project in cooperation with the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission 

The actions have been transmitted 
to the Congress, which will decide 
the fate of the lake project and the 
Delaware Water Gap National Rec- 
reation Area which has been pro- 
posed in the area 
Contact: Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, 25 State Police Road, Box 
360, Trenton, N.J. 08603 


Environmental Protection 
Agency 
Noise Studies 


The Environmental Protection 
Agency has contracted for studies 
to help establish noise control regu- 
lations for a number of machines, 
including motorcycles, snowmobiles, 
and light trucks. The Noise Control 
Act of 1972 requires that EPA estab- 
lish noise emission standards to 
protect public health and welfare. 

Contract awards involving recrea- 
tional vehicles went to: 


Bolt, Beranek & Newman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., light trucks and 
specialty truck components, 
$311,000. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Be- 
thesda, Md., snowmobiles and 
buses, $153,000 

Cambridge Collaborative, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., snowmobiles, 
$73,000 

General Electric Tempo, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., motorcycles, jack- 
hammers, and paving breakers, 
$163,000. 

McDonnell Douglas Corp., Hun- 
tington Beach, Calif., motorcycles, 
$139,000. 

Science Applications, Inc., La 
Jolla, Calif., bulldozers, snowmo- 
biles, jackhammers, and paving 
breakers, $232,000. 

Wyle Laboratories, El Segunda, 
Calif., snowmobiles, automobiles, 
and buses, $249,000. 

Contact: Environmental Protection 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 20460. 


Federal Energy 
Administration 
Park Energy Education 

The National Recreation and Park 
Association, Arlington, Va., will de- 
velop and test a program to bring 
energy conservation messages to 
park and recreation area visitors. 

Under a contract with the Federal 
Energy Administration, NRPA will 
develop materials and conduct test 
demonstrations in Everglades Na- 
tional Park, Fla.; East Bay Regional 
Park, Golden Gate National Recrea- 
tion Area, and the State Parks in 
California; the Washington State 
Park System; and parks of the Hu- 
ron-Clinton Metro Authority, Mich. 

A final report, materials devel- 
oped, and recommendations on the 
value and feasibility of expanding 
the program are due in March 1976. 
Contact: Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20461. 


Federal Power 
Commission 
Recent Actions 


On September 5, 1975, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission approved a 
recreational use plan submitted by 
the Brazos River Authority for its 
Morris Sheppard project in north- 
central Texas. The plan proposes to 
reserve 683 acres of land for future 
recreation development. It provides 
for nine reservoir public access sites 
and six areas using about 8 miles of 
reservoir shoreline, averaging 400 
feet wide, for public use. 

The Commission required Brazos 
to maintain a buffer zone for protec- 
tion of scenic, public recreation, and 
other environmental values along 
shoreline designated for cottage 
sites. 

In a second action, the Commis- 
sion on September 18, 1975, ap- 
proved a recreational use plan by 
Pacific Power and Light Company 
for its Klamath Basin Project. This 
consists of seven developments lo- 
cated on the Klamath River and its 
tributaries in Oregon and California. 
The plan includes facilities at 13 
recreation sites, for swimming, 
Camping, picnicking, boat moorage, 
parking, boat launching, and sani- 
tary facilities. 


Hunting and fishing are among 
the major attractions at the Klamath 
project, plus opportunities for hiking, 
rock collecting, wildlife observation, 
and searching for Indian artifacts 
Contact: Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 20426. 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Block Grants 


Title | of the Housing and Commu- 

nity Development Act of 1974 au- 
thorized the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant (CDBG) program, 
administered by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 
This provides 100 percent Federal 
funding with a wide degree of lati- 
tude in undertaking community im- 
provements. Projects may include 
parks, recreation facilities, and rec- 
reation services. As of June 30, 
1975, applications had been ap- 
proved for 1,231 local governments. 
A preliminary survey of 25 of the 
CDBG entitlement cities identified 
plans to spend $8,266,000 on open 
space, recreation facilities, and rec- 
reation services. 
Contact: Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Community Planning and 
Development, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20410. 


Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Public-private Cooperation 

At Great Swamp National Wildlife 
Refuge, N.J., the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and Local #825 of the Op- 
erating Engineers Union enjoy a re- 
lationship which is of great benefit to 
themselves and to the American 
public. Working under a formal 
agreement since October 1974, the 
Union supplies equipment, opera- 
tors, and fuel at no cost to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, to construct 
roads, parking lots, water supply 
lines, sanitary facilities, and dikes for 
waterfowl management. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service provides the 
land, materials, and approved plans 
Results: The Union accomplishes 
training objectives for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers; the Fish and 





Wildlife Service executes its im 
provement plans; and the American 
public benefits from both at a frac- 
tion of the cost that otherwise might 
be incurred 

Contact: George Gage, Refuge 
Manager, Great Swamp National 
Wildlife Refuge, 614 Meyersville 
Road, Gillette, N.J. 07933 


Bureau of Land Management 
Continental Shelf Studies 

The Bureau of Land Management 
is presently engaged in a series of 
Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) envi- 
ronmental studies on all U.S. coast- 
lines. These range from a toxicity 
study on the effect of fuel oil on 
marine organisms in Maine, to in- 
tense environmental baseline stud- 
ies in the Gulf of Alaska, Bering Sea 
and Beaufort Sea in Alaska, the Gulf 
of Mexico, parts of the California 
coast, and along the mid-Atlantic 
region 

The baseline studies will collect 
oceanographic, biological, and geo- 
logical data before oil and gas de- 
velopment occurs. In addition, moni- 
toring studies have been initiated in 


the Mississippi-Alabama-Florida por- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico 


Contact: Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, on this and 
the next three actions 


New Primitive Areas 

The Bureau of Land Management 
recently added three new areas to 
its primitive area system. The 
24,000-acre Centennial Mountains 
Primitive Area in Montana, the 
6,700-acre Scab Creek Primitive 
Area in Wyoming, and the 35,092- 
acre Paiute Primitive Area in Arizona 
brought the Bureau system to nine 
areas. Total included to date is 
195.000 acres, located in the States 
of Arizona. Colorado, Montana 
Utah, and Wyoming. These primitive 
areas are managed to preserve their 
pristine qualities for an unconfined 
form of outdoor recreation. The 
areas are closed to mechanized 
vehicles and equipment 


Youngsters receive beginning 


instructions at Yosemite National Park, 


Calif. 


Amargosa Canyon-Dumont Dunes 
Natural Area 

In another action, the Bureau of 
Land Management set aside more 
than 22,000 acres northeast of Bar 
stow, Calif., as the Amargosa Can 
yon-Dumont Dunes Natural Area. It 
will protect scientific and historical 
values of a wide California desert 
area and serve as a base for study 
of the rare desert pupfish. Five of 
the living forms of the pupfish are 
regarded as an endangered spe- 
cies 


King Range Conservation Area 
Three new regulations have been 
proposed for management of the 
King Range National Conservation 
Area in California, dedicated Sep- 
tember 21, 1974, as the first national 
conservation area under Public Law 
91-476. The rules would govern 
mining, which is permitted by the 
aw; guide exchange of public for 
private lands in and around the 
area; and implement provisions al- 
lowing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire lands by methods includ- 
ing use of eminent domain powers 


National Park Service 
New Directions 

National Park Service Director 
Gary Everhardt has set new guide- 


lines for management of the 286 
areas in the National Park System. A 
document entitled “Management 
Objectives of the National Park 
Service’ is designed to provide sys- 
tem-wide management emphasis for 
planning and development in the 
foreseeable future 

The objectives reaffirm the 1916 
National Park Service Act statement 
of the agency's mission to ° pro- 
mote and regulate the use of the 
Federal areas by such means 
and measures as conform to the 
fundamental purpose which pur- 
pose is to conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects and 
the wildlife therein in such man- 
ner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations.’ 

Noting that changing times and 
enlargement of the system call for 
changing emphases, the document 
states ‘the basic mission of the 
Service and the central purpose for 
which it was created remain firm 
and unchanging.” 

It also points out limitations of 
personnel and funds which are ag- 
gravated by addition of new parks, 
recreation areas, and historic sites 
‘It is anticipated that, for the fore- 
seeable future, our mission must be 
accomplished without significant in- 
creases of these managerial re- 





sources. Therefore, we must recog- 
nize such limitations and place our 
management emphasis on those 
functions deemed essential to the 
accomplishments of our mission on 
a Systemwide basis. 

The guidelines call for establish- 
ing a Classification system to distin- 
guish between management needs 
of natural, historic, and recreational 
zones in each of the parks. Each 
park is to have a current, approved 
Statement for Management, and the 
Service must participate in State 
and regional recreation planning 
processes 
Contact: National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240, on this and the next two 
actions 


Visits Increase 

Director Gary Everhardt reports 
that larger than expected crowds 
indicate 1975 visits to National Park 
Service areas will total 240 million, 
about 23 million more than last year 
This would be a new all-time high 


Foreign Visitor Charges 

Entrance fees have been col- 
lected in 1975 from foreign visitors 
to U.S. National Parks. Exemption 
from such fees under a 1972 
amendment to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act expired on 
July 11, 1975 


Office of OCS Program 
Coordination 
New Agency 

By Secretarial Order No. 2970 
Acting Secretary of the Interior Kent 
Frizzell on August 14, 1975, estab- 
lished an Office of OCS Program 
Coordination. The new office serves 
as the focal point for all Department 
of the Interior programs involving 
leasing and management of the 
Outer Continental Shelf for oil and 
gas development. The new office is 
under the supervision of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Pro- 
gram Development and Budget 
Contact Department of the Interior 
Washington. D.C. 20240 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Assistance Programs 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
initiates and maintains contacts with 


many private groups, foundations 
and industries to provide technical 
assistance and encourage recrea- 
tion projects on private lands. Some 
recent projects include 


In Montana, the Anaconda Com- 
pany donated 52-acre Washoe Park 
valued at $341,152, to Deer Lodge 
County. The area will be developed 
for tennis, baseball, fishing, swim- 
ming, and picnicking, using a 
matching grant from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund 

In Colorado, a private donor 
Frank C. Mann, gave Adams County 
20 acres of land, including 1,500 
feet of South Platte River frontage 
The property is valued at $100,000 
It will serve as a natural area adjoin- 
ing an existing park. Mann subse- 
quently received the Department of 
the Interior's Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award 

In Ohio, the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company granted a 
cense to the city of Cleveland for 6 
miles of right-of-way to be used for 
bikeways; the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany leased a 15-mile right-of-way 
to Cuyahoga county park and recre- 
ation department 


In Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Elec- 


tric Power Company is cooperating 
in coordinated use of a system of 
approximately 100 miles of rights-of- 
way serving the Milwaukee area 
Leases now allow use of 6 miles of 
right-of-way by the Ozaukee County 
Park Department and 3 miles of 
right-of-way by the Racine County 
Park Department. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation directly assisted 
the Milwaukee Public Schools in 
identifying private resources to help 
restore facilities for the handicapped 
at a nature center destroyed by 
arson. One proposal for the area 
calls for development of a Deep 
Green Woods Nature Playground 
The Faye McBeath Foundation has 
agreed to provide $7,000 for that 
purpose 

In Indiana. the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company has agreed 
to lease to the State 10 miles of 
right-of-way bordering the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore. Also, the 
Indiana Sand and Gravel Associa 
tion agreed to donate slag for use in 
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developing biking/hiking trails along 
the lakeshore 

In North Carolina, the Carolina 
Power and Light Company has been 
receptive to Bureau recommenda- 
tions, closely coordinated with the 
U.S. Forest Service, to provide pub- 
lic access, fishing; picnicking, and 
some boating at Walters Lake. Con- 
sideration of the proposal is pending 
before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Minimum flow releases will be 
maintained at the dam with boating 
access on the Pigeon River at 
Waterville, N.C., and a campground 
on Forest Service lands at Big 
Creek. Additional lands are to be 
acquired for a scenic overlook and 
trail. Also, in North Carolina, Cham- 
pion International Corporation lands 
have been opened to horseback 
riding by a large trail riding associa- 
tion. Company officials have ex- 
pressed pleasure with the eques- 
trian uses of their lands 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, on this and 
the next action 


Technical Assistance 
Clearinghouse 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion's Technical Assistance Program 
maintains a Clearinghouse of infor- 
mation on many facets of outdoor 
recreation and related environmental 
concerns. Subjects range from how 
to develop an outdoor recreation 
area to Statistics On participation in 
outdoor recreation activities 

Information and materials contrib- 
uted by Federal, State, and local 
agencies and private organizations 
serve both as bases for technical 
assistance publications and for pro- 
viding answers to requests for as- 
sistance 

There are no formal applications 
or costs involved in requesting and 
receiving technical assistance from 
the Bureau. Requests should clearly 
describe needs, whether made in 
person, by letter, or by telephone 
Responses include copies of availa- 
ble Bureau publications, abstracts of 
other materials, and suggestions of 
government or private sources of 
data and expertise as appropriate 





The Bureau's seven Regional Of- 
fices also maintain branches of the 
Outdoor Recreation Technical As- 
sistance Clearinghouse. Requests 
for assistance may be made directly 
to them at addresses listed inside 
the front cover. 


Youth Hostels 

A 2-State study has identified 
seven potential hostel sites in Dela- 
ware and twenty in Virginia. The 
project is jointly sponsored by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
Northeast Regional Office, the Vir- 
ginia Commission of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, the Delaware Department of 
Natural Resources and Environmen- 
tal Control, and American Youth 
Hostels, Inc. Principal recreation 
corridors in Delaware and Virginia 
have been mapped. Efforts are un- 
der way to charter three Delaware 
sites as American Youth Hostels 
Contact: Northeast Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, listed 
inside the front cover, on this and 
the next summary 


Rafters Increase 

Rafters on the Youghiogheny 
River in western Pennsylvania have 
increased more than 370 percent 
from approximately 17,000 in 1970, 
to 80,000 in 1974. Approximately 
600 people per day use the river 
during the peak recreation season 
Ohiopyle State Park officials who 
provided the information to Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation personnel be- 
lieve such concentrated use must 
lead to some environmental degra- 
dation 


Indiana Project 

A 1,400-foot toboggan run at 
northeastern Indiana's Pokagon 
State Park, yearly providing thrills for 
thousands of winter recreationists, 
has been rebuilt with Land and 
Water Conservation Fund matching 
assistance. A new chute, control 
tower, walkway, lighting, refrigera- 
tion system, and storage building 
used grant funds and State cigaret 
taxes. The run serves an estimated 
2,400 people per day during the 
winter 
Contact: Indiana Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, 608 State Office 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 


Bureau of Reclamation 
Teton Recreation 

A $1,205,071 Bureau of Reclama- 
tion contract will provide recreation 
facilities at two of five recreation 
areas planned for Teton Reservoir 
near Rexburg, Idaho. When com- 
pleted the five areas will accommo- 
date 193,000 visitor days annually 
The Teton Dam Reservoir is part of 
the Lower Teton Division of the Te- 
ton Basin Project 
Contact: Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240, on this and the next 
action 


Recreation Use Up 

Reclamation reservoirs in 17 west- 
ern States set a record for outdoor 
recreation use in 1974. Though rec- 
reation is viewed as a secondary 
benefit, these reservoirs drew 63.8 
million visitor days of recreation use, 
an increase of 7.4 million over 1973 


Missouri River Basin Commission 
Platte River Study 

A plan for future water manage- 
ment of the Platte River Basin in 
Nebraska has been completed and 
sent to 10 States, 10 Federal Agen- 
cies, and two Interstate Compacts 
for review and comment. Following 3 
months of review, the Missouri River 
Basin Commission will submit the 
plan and all views, comments, and 
recommendations to the U.S. Water 
Resources Council for transmission 
to the President and the Congress. 

The plan contains more than 100 
structural and nonstructural ele- 
ments needed. Estimated costs 
would total approximately $530 mil- 
lion 
Contact: Missouri River Basin Com- 
mission, Suite 403, 10050 Regency 
Circle, Omaha, Neb. 68114. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Lands for Recreation 


Recent actions to make Tennes- 
see Valley Authority lands available 
for public recreation include the fol- 
lowing 

As part of Tennessee's Hiwassee 
Recreation Riverway Plan, TVA 
granted lands to the State for scenic 
protection and location of a ranger 
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headquarters along the Hiwassee 
River, a tributary of the Tennessee 
River. 

Thirteen acres of an eventual 413- 
acre tract on the Elk River in south 
central Tennessee have been trans- 
ferred to the State to be developed 
as Tims Ford State Park 

Marion County, Tenn., is using 3 
acres of land on Nickajack Lake for 
a playground. Dayton, Tenn., re- 
ceived permission to build a park on 
11 acres of Chickamauga Lake 


Back-Country Camp 


A new 700-acre primitive camp- 
ing area on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority's Land Between the Lakes 
is designed to give campers a 
back-to-nature atmosphere. A cen- 
tral control gate remains locked, 
with entry only by Campers who 
receive keys with their reservations. 
Cost of camping at Ginger Ridge 
Back-Country Camp is $1 per night 
per vehicle. Sites are served by 
centrally located toilets, two water 
access areas, and a garbage 
dumpster near the entrance. There 
are no garbage cans; campers re- 
ceive litter bags. 

Per site limits are four vehicles 
and ten people. If the facility proves 
popular, TVA will develop others at 
Land Between The Lakes 
Contact: Information Office, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn 
37902 


Department of Transportation 
Recreation Access 


Secretary of Transportation Wil- 
liam T. Coleman, Jr., transmitted a 
“Recreation Access Study” to Con- 
gress August 22, 1975, as required 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1973. 

Concerns leading to the study 
included congestion during peak 
periods; lack of nonauto access; 
misuse and overuse caused by ov- 
erprovision of roads and parking 
facilities; and de facto exclusion of 
nonauto owning persons. 

Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the study include: 

e Recreation access problems are 
not especially severe, when consid- 
ered nationwide. 

e Current and continued domi- 





nance of auto access has significant 
adverse effects in many areas 
e Access problems are largely 
ones of priority with current pro- 
grams offering opportunities for im 
provement 
e Planning, development, and oper 
ation offer possibilities including 
Techniques for analyzing and 
forecasting recreational travel 
Research directed toward 
greater use of public transporta- 
tion 
Transportatian planning to con- 
sider recreation access 
Recreation plans—specifically 
Statewide Comprehensive Out- 
door Recreation plans 
an access component 
Encouragement of public trans- 
portation to contribute to protec- 
tion of recreation resources 
Service nprovements and 
modestly increased costs and 
other barriers to private auto use 
to encourage greater 
transportation use 
Land and Water Conservation 
Fund consideration by Congress 
for operations and maintenance 
Increased parking fees or other 
restrictions to pay for internal cir 


to include 


public 


culation within recreation areas 
Zoning and other controls to 
ease conflicting local traffic de 
mands 
Legislation enabling recreation 
agencies to establish buffer zones 
or other land use controls; and 


State land use plan recognition 


of areas surrounding mayor recre 
ition sites as areas of critical 
state concern 


tact’ Department of 


Transporta- 
Washington, D.C. 20590 


National Scenic Highway System 
The Federal Highway Administra- 
recommended designation 

juality scenic highways 

an investment 

8 billion over a 

20 years. FHWA 

1 basic highway construc- 

ting Federal-aid 

jures. The fea- 

Carried out as 

134(a) of the 

Aid Highway Act of 1973 
serned Federal agencies, 49 
District of Columbia, and 
participated or coopera- 


rmation for the 


Adm nis- 


Transporta 
20590, on 
=-HWA action 


Highway Beautification 


ha h 


ved from 


States have obligated 
t of nearly $100 million the 


jeral Highway Administration had 
released for control of billboards 


Tennessee Valley Authority has created 
a waterfowl sanctuary and nature study 


area at antiquated Nolichucky River dam 
near Greeneville, Tenn 
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LEGISLATIVE 
REPORT 


On the Federal Scene 


Bills Reported from the 
Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs 


S. 327—To amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, as amended: to establish the 
National Historic Preservation Fund 
(S. Rept. 94-367, September 11). 
The bill as reported and subse- 
quently passed by the Senate 
would 

Increase the funding level of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
from the present $300 million per 
annum to $1 billion per annum; 

Authorize 25 percent of the total 
amount allocated to a State in any 
one year for the development of 
indoor recreation facilities for swim- 
ming pools and ice skating rinks in 
certain areas; 

Create a 5-year, $150 million per 
annum National Historic Preservation 
Fund 


Pending Park and Recreation 
Bills on which Congressional 
Hearings had been held as of 
October 15, 1975 

S. 1506—To designate a 175-mile 
segment (Missouri Breaks) of the 
Missouri River in Montana as a com- 
ponent of the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System 

H.R. 2257—To authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Valley Forge Na- 
tional Historic Park in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


Bills that Passed the Senate 

S. 805—To amend section 5(c) of 
the National Trails System Act by 
adding the Dominguez-Escalante 
Trail to the list of trails to be studied 
for possible inclusion in the National 
Trails System. Passed 10/21/75 





S. 1390—To amend section 5(c) 
of the National Trails System Act by 
adding the Pacific Northwest Trail to 
the list of trails to be studied for 
possible inclusion in the National 
Trails System. Passed 10/21/75 
Contact: Office of Legislative Re- 
view, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


State Legislation 
Connecticut 


Park Employment 

Public Act 75-533, Connecticut 
Laws, 1975, authorizes $1 million in 
bonds to pay for employment on 
projects in State Parks and State 
Forests 


Capital Improvements 

Special Act 75-101, Connecticut 
Laws, 1975, authorizes issuance of 
State bonds for use by the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection as 
follows: $300,000 for sanitary facili- 
ties in inland State Parks; $100,000 
for the purchase of Squaw Rock in 
Plainfield; and $500,000 for the ac- 
quisition of Norwalk and Sheffield 
Islands in Long Island Sound for a 
nature preserve 
Contact: Joseph N. Gill, Department 
of Environmental Protection, State 
Office Building, Hartford, Conn 
06115 


lowa 
Employ the Aged 

The lowa State Assembly recently 
passed a law making $250.000 
available to the State Conservation 
Commission and County Conserva- 
tion Boards to set up a program to 
employ the elderly in horticulturally 
related activities 
Contact: Fred A. Priewert, Director 
State Conservation Commission. 300 
Fourth Street, Des Moines. lowa 
50319 


Nevada 
Historic Site Taxes 

A provision in Nevadas new 
“Greenbelt Law’ will allow reduced 
tax rates to be levied on historic 
properties as a method of encour- 
aging their preservation. To qualify 
properties must be non-commercial 


and be listed on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places. The new law 
goes into effect July 1, 1976 


Contact: Nevada State Park System, 
201 South Fall Street, Nye Building 
Carson City, Nev. 89701 


Washington 
Camping Clubs 

Chapter 150, Washington Laws 
1975 ist Extraordinary Session 
amends the requirements for those 
selling Camping club memberships 
in the State. The law now specifies 
that it shall be unlawful for any 
person to sell a camping club mem- 
bership for any club not holding a 
current permit to promote such 
memberships. Permits are issued to 
qualified applicants for a fee of $50 

Federal Office of Interstate Land 
Sales Registration officials have noti- 
fied State officials that members in 
more than half of the 17 camper 
clubs active in the State may be 
eligible for reimbursement of the 
membership price. The State in the 
past has held that memberships in 
Camping clubs in which use of land 
is sold rather than the actual prop- 
erty were not covered by Federal 
Law. Under the Federal law, buyers 
since 1968 who did not receive a 
full disclosure statement on the na- 
ture of their purchase may rescind 
the contract and require a refund of 
their money 
Contact: Northwest Region. Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. as listed in- 
side the front cover 





Hunting/Fishing Fees 

The Washington State Legislature 
has raised hunting and fishing 
cense fees. The new level is estab- 
lished by Chapter 15. Washington 
Laws 1975. The combined resident 
hunting and fishing license fee in- 
creases from $12 to $14 per year 
Separately, hunting licenses are 
$7.50: fishing licenses. $8.50. Com- 
bined hunting fishing licenses for 
home county only increased from $8 
to $9 

Non-resident licenses went from 
$50 to $60 for hunting and from $20 
to $24 for fishing. Seven-day non- 
resident fishing licenses increased 
from $6 to $7.50 


Contact: Carl Crouse, Director, 
Washington Department of Game, 
600 North Capital Way, Olympia, 
Wash. 98501 


Recreation Parking 

Winter recreation parking legisla- 
tion has passed the 1975 Washing- 
ton Legislature. Under Chapter 209, 
Washington Laws, 1975, the State 
Parks and Recreation Commission is 
to administer snow removal for win- 
ter recreational parking at various 
locations. This will accommodate all 
types of winter outdoor recreation 
Annual winter recreation parking 
permit fees of $5 provide revenues 
to finance the program. A Winter 
Recreation Advisory Committee, 
representing all winter activities, will 
formulate the program for winter 
1975-76 

Sixteen public and private agen- 
cies and organizations began an 
effort in November 1974 to establish 
such a program. It builds upon a 
limited winter recreation parking 
program authorized by the Washing- 
ton State Snowmobile Act of 1971, 
amended in 1973 and 1975. That 
program is financed by funds from 
20 percent of the State snowmobile 
registration fee of $5 per year plus 
25 percent of snowmobile fuel taxes 
Contact: Washington State Parks 
and Recreation Commission, P.O 
Box 1128. Olympia, Wash. 98501 





RESOURCES 
IN 
REVIEW 


A Sampling of Books 

Beatty, Robert O 
rial Overview.” Idaho Park Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1514 West Franklin, Boise. 
Idaho 83702, 1975. Price, $50, in- 
cluding mailing costs 


Hg a 

Governor Cecil U. Andrus approves the 
Idaho Bicentennial book edition as Hope 
Kading (left) and Jerrie Castro observe 


The book features 208 pages of 
color photography portraying the 
land, history, and life style of the 
State of Idaho. The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank originally published the 
book. winning the Western Heritage 
Award for the best non-fiction photo 
documentary produced in 1974-75 
By special permission, the Idaho 
Park Foundation is publishing a Br- 
centennial Edition limited to 2,500 
numbered copies. to be dated July 
4th. 1976. The Foundation is carry- 
ng out the project to benefit parks 
and recreation in the State. All pro- 
ceeds will be used for city. County 
and State park projects 

Fisher. Ronald M 
chian Trai 


lial 


The Appala- 
C National Geographic 
Society. 17th and M St.. N.W 
Washington. D.C. 20036. 1972. 200 
pp. Price $4.25 
The author 
pher Dick 


along with photogra- 


urrance || who was the 


Idaho: A Picto- 


1971 White House Association Pho- 
tographer of the Year and Mrs. Dur- 
rance, recorded each day's impres- 
sions as they hiked sections of the 
2,000 miles of the Nation's first Na- 
tional Scenic Trail. Their threshold of 
awareness narrowed from being un- 
able to see the trees for the forest to 
observation and great appreciation 
of nature’s smallest displays, such 
as a drop of water on a forest twig 
Fisher's first impression of the Trail 
was that it was all uphill as they 
ascended Georgia's Springer Moun- 
tain; his last was a procession of 
vivid memories” of “flashes of color 
and joyous sound’ as the three 
descended Maine's Mt. Katahdin 

Appalachian Trail founder Benton 
MacKaye opens the book with a 
foreword which pays tribute to “mil- 
lions in America who care about 
wilderness and mountains; who go 
for strength to Mother Earth; who 
defend her domain and seek her 
secrets 

“The Appalachian Trail’ is a his- 
tory of America’s oldest mountains, 
a treasured collection of mountain 
folkways, a showcase of crafts, a 
vicarious return to the days of 
mountain dew, and an album of 125 
photographs of whitewater canoe- 
ing, boy scout treks, small town 
beauty contests, wispy views of the 
Blue Ridge, ripe blueberries, spar- 
kling mountain springs, and winging 
ducks rising over fog-shrouded 
Rainbow Lake 

The book and ‘The Pacific Crest 
Trail,’ reviewed in “Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Action” Report No. 37, present 
the spirit, the flavor, the form, and 
the texture of the Nation's two Na- 
tional Scenic Trails 


Heath, Russell, “The Environmen- 
tal Consequences of the Off-Road 
Vehicle: with profiles of the industry 
and the enthusiast.’ Defenders of 
Wildlife, 2000 N Street, N.W., #201, 
Washington, D.C., and Friends of 
the Earth, 620 C Street, S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003, 1974. 36 pp. $2 

The author has thoroughly re- 
viewed and cited recent literature on 
the magnitude of use, economic and 
environmental impacts, and other 
facets of off-road vehicles in the 
United States. Listing 106 sources, 
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mainly research reports, he has 
treated noise (admittedly improved); 
effects On snow cover and soil, 
vegetation, and animals; conflicts 
with other uses and users; laws, 
regulations, litigation, and pending 
legislation, and “ORV's and the En- 
ergy Crisis.” 


National Park Service, materials 
prepared by Roy E. Appleman with 
collaboration with Series Editor Rob- 
ert G. Ferris and research assist- 
ance by James H. Charleton, “Lewis 
and Clark.”” Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402, 1975 
429 pp. Illus. Price $8.35. Stock 
Number 024—-005-00559-5 

This seventh book in the National 
Survey of Historic Sites and Build- 
ings series recounts the famous ex- 
plorers’ 1804-06 trek and describes 
significant sites which can be visited 
today. Part One of the book outlines 
the conception, background, and 
progress of the journey from St 
Louis to Oregon's Pacific coast and 
back. Part two describes 43 major 
sites along the Lewis and Clark Trail 
in 10 States, incorporating material 
on location, ownership, and admin- 
istration, historical significance, and 
present appearance 

The book features 168 photo- 
graphs and numerous reproductions 
of paintings by George Catlin and 
Karl Bodmer. Eleven maps outline 
the expedition route; a 3-page list of 
suggested readings permits the 
reader to pursue the subject in 
greater detail 


Reports and Analyses 


Bureau of Land Management 
‘The Need for a National System of 
Transportation and Utility Corridors.” 
Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240, 1975. 52 pp, plus US 
Maps delineating existing transpor- 
tation and utility systems. Single 
copies available free upon request 

The in-depth study, completed at 
the request of Congress, sought to 
determine the need for and feasibil- 
ity of identified corridors across 
Federal lands totaling more than 760 
million acres and administered by 
various Federal agencies. The reports 





recommends that Federal agencies 
be directed to identify and reserve 
systems of “planning corridors’ for 
transportation routes and utility 
rights-of-way across public lands 
Joint-use corridors were found suita- 
ble in specific cases, but not feasi- 
ble for use as a national system 


Bury, Richard L., and Fillmore, 
Edgar R., “Design of Motorcycle 
Areas Near Campgrounds: Effects 
on Riders and Nonriders,” Depart- 
mental Technical Report No. 6 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Texas A&M University, College 
Station, Tex. 77843, 1975. 61 pp 
Free 

The report is based upon a study 
assisted by the American Motorcy- 
cle Association, Motorcycle Industry 
Council, and Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Land Between The Lakes in 
Kentucky and Tennessee served as 
the research site 

Bury and Fillmore found that 
campers and cyclists both favored 
development of motorcycle areas 
adjacent to campgrounds: Riders 
because of ready access and non- 
riders because the special areas 
reduced cycle use on campground 
roads and trails. They also found 
that cyclists preferred to ride on 
well-defined trails rather than open 
mowed areas 


Clark, John, and Brownell, Willard, 
“Electric Power Plants in the Coastal 
Zone: Environmental Issues.” Ameri- 
can Littoral Society Special Publica- 
tion No. 7. The Striped Bass Fund, 
Babylon, N.Y., and The American 
Littoral Society, Highlands, N.J 
1973. 142 pp. Price $5. 

This report describes the results 
of an extensive study of the environ- 
mental issues involved in electric 
power development in the coastal 
zone. It found that the greatest 
threats involve enclosed waters, es- 
tuaries, bays, lagoons, and tidal riv- 
ers; open seacoasts offer the best 
possibilities for siting. 


Foresman, C. L., Ryerson, D. K., 
Johannes, R. F., Paulson, W. H., 


Rand, R. E., Tenpas, G. H 
Schlough, D. A., and Pendleton, J 
W., “Effect of Snowmobile Traffic on 


Non-Forest Vegetation.’ Department 
of Agronomy, University of Wiscon 
sin, Madison, Wis. 53706, 1973. 47 
pp. Free 

The publication is based upon 
research financed by grants from 
the International Snowmobile Indus- 
try Association and the University of 
Wisconsin Graduate School. The 
studies found that with 3 inches or 
more snow, there was low or no 
reduction in yields of several differ- 
ent crops such as alfalfa, bluegrass 
and turfgrass when subjected to 
snowmobile traffic at several differ- 
ent Wisconsin locations 


Goeldner, Charles R.; Dicke 
Karen; and Sletta, Yvonne; ‘Travel 
Trends in the United States and 
Canada.” Business Research Divi- 
sion, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 80302, 1975 
170 pp. $20 

The authors frustration 
caused by the lag of tourist data 
reports which allowed them to pres- 
ent statistics only through 1973. This 
is especially unfortunate since 1974 
was a year of change due to oll 
shortages, higher prices, reduced 
speed limits, and economic inflation 
Some 1974 data became available 
by January 1975 and are reported 

Salient points include 


note 


@ Growth of National Park Service 
visits slowed considerably in 1973 
and for the first time since 1958, 
actually declined in calendar year 
1974. (NPS says visits accelerated 
again in late 1974 and are expected 
to set new records during calendar 
year 1975) 

@ Total passports from January 
through September 1974 declined 
12 percent compared with the total 
during the same months of 1972 

®@ Selected travel business receipts 
grew 13 percent in 1974, compared 
with a rise of 11 percent in 1973 

® Cost of travel in the United States 
rose 15 percent in 1974, with the 
largest increases in cost of gasoline 
and food service 

® The total volume of domestic pas- 
senger miles in 1974 was below the 
level for the same month in 1973 for 
every month except December 
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@ Travel industry employment was 
up 1 percent in 1974 

@ Foreign Travel to the United 
States was up 1 percent in 1974 


Trends indicate travelers will travel 
shorter distances, but stay longer; 
visit more resorts and recreation 
areas close to home; and travel 
slightly less in the face of unfavora- 
ble economic conditions, but not 
eliminate travel 

This is the fourth edition of Travel 
Trends. It was produced with finan- 
cial support from The Travel Re- 
search Association 


Goeldner, C. R., and Dicke, 
Karen, “Economic Analysis of North 
American Ski Areas.” Business Re- 
search Division, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Boulder, 
Colo. 80302, 1974. 123 pp. Price 
$25 

Presents the results of an annual 
survey of National Ski Areas Associ- 
ation members 


Goeldner, C. R., and Dirks, Laura 
M., “Colorado Ski and Winter Recre- 
ation Statistics, 1974." Business Re- 
search Division, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302, 
1974. 123 pp. Price $10 

A revision of previous reports, the 
publication tabulates and analyses 
lift ticket sales in Colorado and re- 
ports on new winter sports areas 
and enlargements of others in the 
State 


Goeldner, C. R., and Maltais, 
David, “The Airline Skier: A Pilot 
Study of Nonresident Skiers Using 
Commercial Air Transportation Dur- 
ing Early March.” Business Re- 
search Division, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302, 
1974. 41 pp. Price $10. 

Reports on interviews with 981 
skiers who departed from Colorado 
during March on eight airlines serv- 
ing Denver. The study provides in- 
formation on transportation, lodging, 
ski characteristics, locations skied, 
expenditures, age, sex, marital sta- 
tus, income, education, and occu- 
pation 





Goeldner, C. R., “The Aspen 
Skier,” Volume |, Lift Survey. Busi- 
ness Research Division, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 80302, 1974. 61 pp. Price 
$10 

Goeldner, C. R., “The Aspen 
Skier,” Volume II, Lodging Survey. 
61 pp. Price $10 

Volume | reports on 604 lift inter- 
views during the 1973-74 season at 
four ski areas making up the Aspen 
complex: Aspen Mountains, Aspen 
Highlands, Buttermilk-Tiehack, and 
Snowmass. These covered place of 
residence, transportation, lodging, 
opinions and attitudes on city of 
Aspen facilities and services, ¢%i 
characteristics, expenditures, age, 
sex, Marital status, income, educa- 
tion, and occupation. 

Volume Il reports the results of 
665 mail questionnaires received 
from skiers who had lodging accom- 
modations in the Aspen area during 
the week of March 17, 1974. Pur- 
pose of the study was to test re- 
search methodologies; its results are 
compared with the lift interview 
study 


Goeldner, C. R., and Sletta, 
Yvonne, “The Breckenridge Skier.” 
Business Research Division, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo., 80302, 1975. 67 pp. Price 
$10 

Reports the results of 486 lift inter- 
views conducted during March 1975 
at the Breckenridge, Colo., ski area. 
This covered skiers’ place of resi- 
dence, transportation, lodging, ski 
characteristics, expenditures, age, 
sex, marital status, income, educa- 
tion, and occupation. 


Gogebic Community College, 
“Three State Snowmobiler Economic 
and Preference Survey.’’ Upper 
Great Lakes Regional Commission, 
Room 504, Christie Building, 120 
North Fourth Avenue, West, Duluth, 
Minn. 55802, 1974. 93 pp. and Ap- 
pendix. Free 

‘Michigan Snowmobiler Economic 
and Preference Survey.” 81 pp. and 
Appendix. Free 


‘Minnesota Snowmobiler Eco- 
nomic and Preference Survey.” 77 
pp. and Appendix. Free 

‘Wisconsin Snowmobiler Eco- 
nomic and Preference Survey.” 81 
pp. and Appendix. Free 

“Snowmobiles: A Challenging Op- 
portunity.” Brochure capsulizing the 
reports listed above. Free 

Of 19,178 questionnaires mailed to 
snowmobilers, 5,758 were com- 
pleted and returned to the college's 
research team. Responses indi- 
cated 


@ The users of 932,200 snowmo- 
biles in the three States spent over 
$500 million on snowmobiling during 
the winter of 1973-74 

@ Nearly 80 percent purchased 
their snowmobiles new 

@ Nearly 80 percent of the snowmo- 
biling was done within the owner's 
State planning region 

@ Most snowmobiling is done on 
private property. 

@ The majority of snowmobiling is 
trail riding activity 

@ Forty-five percent of snowmobil- 
ing is done after dark 

@ Twenty-eight percent curtailed 
their snowmobiling because of the 
energy shortage. 

@ One-half found travel on the 
shoulders of plowed roads undesira- 
ble 

@ The majority would like stricter 
laws governing wildlife chasing 

@ Eighty percent wanted snowmo- 
bile fees used for trails and youth 
training 

@ Nearly 80 percent reported snow- 
mobiling is a family activity 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, 701 Planning Grant 
reports 

“Report on the Susanville Area 
Economic Recovery Project,’ HUD 
accession number: 037839. This 
was a joint effort by the city of 
Susanville, Calif., and the State's 
Department of Commerce to counter 
adverse economic impacts of a de- 
fense installation cutback. As a re- 
sult, the Susanville area plans to 
construct a snowmobile oval track 
and designate a cross-country ski 
trail. The report includes sugges- 
tions for implementation 
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“The Allegheny River Valley Rec- 
reation-Open Space Study,’ HUD 
accession number: 035469. This 
study was prepared for the Cattar- 
augus County Planning Board, Little 
Valley, N.Y. It analyzes the recrea- 
tion potential of the Allegheny River 
Valley Flood Plain in southern Cat- 
taraugus County. The study was 
designed to provide a basis for a 
balanced land use system including 
recreation and open space in rela- 
tion to general development. The 
concept plan includes snowmobil- 
ing, tobogganing, cross-country and 
downhill skiing, ice boating, ice 
skating, and sledding 

“Recreation and Open Space,’ 
HUD accession number: 035074 
This Central Utah Planning District 
report identifies existing and poten- 
tial recreation opportunities within 
the District's six counties. Skiing and 
snowmobiling are included among 
the activities evaluated 

Review of the Department's KWIC 
(Key-Word-In-Context) Index, main- 
tained in the Washington, D.C., HUD 
headquarters, identifies these and 
many other 701 Planning Program 
reports with impacts on recreation 
planning. Planners, city officials, and 
others interested may obtain index 
assistance upon request 
Contact: Lawrence Houston, Acting 
Director, Office of Planning and 
Management Assistance, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Washington, D.C. 20410 


U.S. Travel Data Center, “Bicen- 
tennial Travel Intentions Survey-1.” 
U.S. Travel Data Center, 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 1975. 53 pp. and Ap- 
pendix. Price $10. 


U.S. Travel Data Center, “Energy 
Shortage Travel Impact Survey.” 
U.S. Travel Data Center, Suite 910, 
1100 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 1974 
Price: Executive Summary, $95; de- 
tailed analytical report, $1,500 


Booklets, Pamphlets, 
and Other Aids 

American Canal Society, ‘The 
American Canal Guide,” Part 2: The 





South: North Carolina to Florida 
American Canal Society, Box 842 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 25443 
1975. 12 pp. $1 postpaid 

The 8'/2 x 11-inch publication 
covers over two dozen historic Ca- 
nals, from the 1823 Roanoke Canal 
in North Carolina, to the maze of 
canals radiating out from Lake 
Okeechobee, Fla 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., “Family 
Camping for Youth Agencies 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 1740 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10019, 1975 
44 pp. Price $1.50 

Drawing materials from a large 
number of volunteers and profes- 
sional staff, the manual was com- 
pleted by Diana Green. It was de- 
signed as a reference and source 
book on many types of family camp- 
ing. Of particular interest is a sec- 
tion on Winter Family Camping 


Cullen, Lee Stowell, “Ranger Rick 
and His Friends, Adventure #82 
Desert Rangers,” Ranger Rick's Na- 
ture Magazine, May/June 1975. p 
27 

Ranger Rick attempts to cross the 
desert to visit friends on the day of a 
motorcycle race, pointing up the 
dangers of off-road vehicles to ani- 
mals and their habitats 


Doyle, M.B., ‘The Role of Recrea- 
tion in the Life of Man.” International 
Snowmobile Industry Association 
1755 South Jefferson Davis High- 
way, Arlington, Va. 22202, 1974. 23 
pp. Free 

This is a philosophical statement 
on man’s need for outdoor recrea- 
tion, its benefits to him. and snow- 
mobiling as a recreational medium 

Doyle. M.B., “An Assessment of 
the Snowmobile Manufacturing In- 
dustry and Sport.” International 
Snowmobile Industry Association 
1755 South Jefferson Davis High- 
way, Arlington, Va. 22202, 1975. 15 
pp. Free 

The author states there are today 
approximately 8 million snowmobi- 
lers in North America, including 
Canada, and 3 million snowmobiles 
in use. He provides information on 
the International Snowmobile Coun- 


cil, the International Association of 
Snowmobile Administrators, and the 
Snowmobile Safety and Certification 
Committee, Inc 


Dunlap, Riley E., “Directory of En- 
vironmental Sociologists,” Circular 
586. College of Agriculture Re- 
search Center, Washington State 
University, Pullman, Wash. 99163, 
1975. 77 pp. Free 

Presents detailed information on 
the interests, research, and writings 
of 263 sociologists concerned with 
environmental issues 


Gilbert, Thomas L., ‘Providing 
Safe, Enjoyable Snowmobiling Op- 
portunities: Some Brief Sketches of 
Successful Trail Programs,” Techni- 
cal Assistance Bulletin No. 3. Lake 
Central Regional Office, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, 3853 Research 
Park Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104, 
1975. 16 pp. (Draft) Free 

Presents case histories of snow- 
mobiling programs of Quebec, Can- 
ada, and several State and local 
governments. Includes an extensive 
listing of selected references on 
snowmobiling and related trail pro- 
grams 


Great Lakes Basin Commission 
‘Great Lakes Basin Programs, Fiscal 
Year ‘75-Fiscal Year ‘79. Great 
Lakes Basin Commission, P.O. Box 
999, Ann Arbor. Mich. 48106, 1975 
54 pp. Price $1 

This booklet catalogs the plan- 
ning, research, and data acquisi- 
tion programs currently being con- 
ducted or expected to be initiated 
during the next 5 years. It outlines 
the scope and objectives of each 
State and Federal program. and 
their estimated costs aesignea 
to serve planners engineers. envi- 
ronmentalists, and businessmen 
who are interested in government 
projects in the Basin 


Snowmobile Safety and Certifica- 
tion Committee. Inc Minimum 
Safety Standards for Snowmobile 
Product Manufacture.’ Snowmobile 
Safety and Certification Committee 
Inc.. Suite 312. 1755 Jefferson Davis 
Highway. Arlington. Va. 22202 
1974. Free 


Defines industry standards effec- 
tive February 1, 1975, for seats, 
controls, brake systems, shields and 
guards, electrical systems and light- 
ing, hand grips, and general hazard 
requirements 


Snowmobile Safety and Certifica- 
tion Committee, Inc., “Snowmobile 
Operator's Training Program,” in- 
cludes a “Snowmobiler's Safety 
Handbook." Snowmobile Safety and 
Certification Committee, Inc., 1755 
South Jefferson Davis Highway, 
Suite 312, Arlington, Va. 22202, 
1975. 300 pp. Price $25. (The 
Snowmobiler's Safety Handbook 
has been published separately and 
is available for 12 cents per copy 
plus postage. ) 

The operator's training program 
includes an Administrator's Guide 
an Instructor's Guide, Snowmobile 
Operator's Training Guidelines, the 
Safety Handbook, a Catalogue of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids, and a 
summary of State/Provincial safety 
programs 


Snowmobile Safety and Certifica- 
tion Committee, Inc., “Trails, A Strat- 
egy for Snowmobile Fun and 
Safety.’’ Snowmobile Safety and 
Certification Committee, Inc., Suite 
312, 1755 South Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202, 
1975. 200 pp., paperback 

This is a guidebook to snowmo- 
bile trail and use area design, con- 
struction, and maintenance. It sum- 
marizes grant programs available to 
snowmobile clubs in several States 
and Canada, and includes sample 
legislation, and a directory of trail 
grooming equipment 


Bibliographies 
Goeldner. C. R.. and Dicke 


Karen, “Bibliography of Skiing Stud 
ies.’ Business Research Division 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. University of Colorado 
Boulder. Colo. 80302. 1973. 34 pp 
Price $5 

Lodico. Norma Jean. ‘‘Environ- 
mental Effects of Off-Road Vehi- 
cles. Bibliography Series No. 29 
U.S. Department of the Interior. Of- 
fice of Library Services. Washington 
D.C. 20240. 1973 





RESEARCH 
REPORT 


Research Symposia 
and 
Proceedings 

Ecology, Environmentalism and 
Future Timber Supply.” Proceedings 
of a March 1975 Current Issues 
Conference held by the Forest In 
dustries Management Center, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg 
97403. Price $6.75. Covers sessions 
on “What the Forest and Rangeland 
Resources Planning Act Means to 
Political Real 
ties of Land Use Planning The 
Mythology of Ecology,” “Conflicting 
Recreational Demands on the Na 
tional Forest Roadless Areas,” and 
Oregon's Future Timber Supply 
Public and Private.” The book also 
contains transcripts of question-and- 
answer sessions following approx 
mately a dozen papers 


" 
the Timber Industr 


y 


Research Abstracts 


Ireland, Lloyd C., and Gannon 
Richard C., with Margaret Coon 
Richard Wiison, William G. Con- 
stable, and John Dowd, “Economic 
Impact of Ski Recreation and Sec- 
ond Homes: A Reconnaissance 
Study of Stowe, Vermont." Yale 
Schoo! of Forestry and Environmen- 
tal Studies, New Haven, Conn 
06511, 1974 (In Draft). 149 pp 

Although a ski area has long ex- 
isted in Stowe. Vt., the boom in ski 
recreation and second home devel- 
opment had to await completion of 
Interstate Highway access to north- 
ern New England. A study of 
Stowe’'s economy and public fi- 
nNances conducted in the winter 
1974 foun { 

second homes are a major part of 
he Stowe housing stock, comprising 
one-third of the units. Most of the 
second home growth has taken 
lace since 1967. The number of 
second homes has increased from 
161 to 470 in 5 years 


Ski recreation and second homes 
bring millions of dollars into the 
Stowe economy annually. The Mt 
Mansfield Company which operates 
skiing facilities pays about 7 percent 
of the town’s total tax bill. Ski recre- 
ation is the basis for most of the 

gh valuation placed on property in 
the rest of the town 

Economic growth since 1960, to- 
gether with higher assessment ra- 
tios, has raised the Grand List faster 
than the tax bill, so that tax rates 
have declined markedly 

appears that the negative ef- 

of recreation and second 

ne growth on rural Communities 
nostly sociopolitical. They in- 

e seasonal employment, a dual 

ne structure between residents 
Ow-wage temporary employ 
high out-of-state control of 
operty, and vulnerability to chang- 
weather and gasoline supplies 

e study received funding from 
Forest Experiment 
Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 


of Agriculture 


NC rtneastern 


isay, John J Recreation 
ct in Vermont. 1973 Re- 
Report SNR-RM2. Recrea- 
Vianagement Program, School 
ral Resources, University of 
nt, Burlington, Vt. 05401 

46 pp. Free 
yned to determine the extent 
cause of outdoor recreation 

the study found 

Private property owners most fre- 
juently experienced conflict. Snow- 
bilers were cited as the group 
ft Homeowners 
nowmobilers were the two 


OUDS Most often in conflict 


en n 


conflict 


Groups Causing the greatest 
amount of conflict seemed to be 
those that requ'red fairly large land 
or water areas for their activity, that 
made use of private land. and that 

t have designated areas for 
sport 


The four most common causes of 
conflict were discourtesy, trespass, 
littering, and unsafe behavior 

The two most frequently men- 
tioned solutions to conflicts were 
concern for others and supplying 
more facilities to meet specific 
group needs 

Recreation groups vary consider- 
ably in their outdoor recreation envi- 
ronmental needs. These should be 
considered before purchase, devel- 
opment, or zoning of recreation 
areas 

Only 21 percent of those inter- 
viewed belonged to organized 
clubs. Increased membership in 
these organizations may be heipful 
in reducing outdoor recreation con- 
flicts, the author surmised 


Marans, Robert W., “Outdoor Win- 
ter Recreation. A Program for Re- 
search.’ Survey Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48823, 1975. 44 pp 

The author surveyed existing win- 
ter recreation research, including 
studies of demand or markets, user 
studies, impact studies, and studies 
of supply. He found deficiencies in 
information on individuals, house- 
holds, regions, and environments 
He identified four types of studies 
needed to meet the needs: National 
sample surveys, local and regional 
Studies, methodological studies, and 
experimental studies. He recom- 
mended a national survey of house- 
holds as an initial effort in the 
needed winter recreation research 
program. The survey received sup- 
port and assistance from the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior 


Sport Fishing Institute, “Study to 
Evaluate the Adequacy and Predic- 
tive Value of Fish and Wildlife Plan- 
ning Recommendations at Corps of- 





Engineers Reservoir Projects,” 
Phase |. Sport Fishing Institute, 608 
13th Street, N.W., Suite 801, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005, 1975. 
Predictions of reservoir construc- 
tion and operation influences on fish 
and wildlife are developed for new 
projects by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers assisted by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. These are in- 
corporated into preconstruction 
planning reports. There has been no 
program of post-construction evalu- 
ation to define the degree of suc- 
cess in predicting the actual effects 
of these projects. This research is 
the result of a U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers contract with the Sport 
Fishing Institute to evaluate the pre- 
dictive aspects of preplanning re- 


RECREATION 
PERSONALITIES 


Appointees 


The Appalachian Trail Conference 
appointed Paul C. Pritchard as Ex- 
ecutive Director succeeding Lester 
L. Holmes, who retired. Lyn Ander- 
son is new editor of Appalachian 
Trailway News. 

In Colorado, George A. Sperry 
retired as South Regional Manager 
for the Division of Parks and Out- 
door Recreation and was suc- 
ceeded by Morris Brown, former 
Manager of the State's North Re- 
gion. Roberta Lawrence became 
Administrative Assistant to Colorado 
Parks and Outdoor Recreation Di- 
rector George T. O'Malley, Jr., to be 
responsibie for purchasing, invento- 
rying, and boat and recreation vehi- 
cle licensing. Audrey Bloom, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois graduate, became 


ports and to develop ways to im- 
prove their reliability. The study ex- 
tends for 5 years. Phase | selected 
specific reservoirs for evaluation 
during the remaining 4 years of the 
contract period. 


After screening of almost 300 res- 


ervoir projects, the study has se- 
lected 20 impoundment projects in 
19 States for detailed Phase II eval- 
uation. These represent each Divi- 
sion of the Corps of Engineers and 
embrace eight different construction 
purposes. 


Research in Progress 


Louisiana State University is pro- 
ceeding with a research project to 
provide planners with resource and 


an assistant planner in the State's 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Planning Section. 

In New York City, Alexander Wirin 
with 44 years’ service in city parks, 
became Acting Parks, Recreation 
and Cultural Affairs Administrator, 
succeeding Edwin L. Weis/, Jr., who 
resigned. 


LGR POE es: ssp SEER 


Gary Leppart assumes combined 

responsibilities as North Dakota's 

Executive Officer of the State Outdoor 

— Agency and Director of State 
arks. 


attitude surveys on the recreational 
use of private coastal areas. The 
study is designed to provide an 
assessment of public and private 
opinions about public use of private 
coastal lands for recreation; and the 
costs, benefits, political and social 
impact resulting from such use. All 
Louisiana Legislators are being 
asked to complete a questionnaire 
about their willingness to institute 
legislative changes to increase pub- 
lic recreation. A sample of 950 State 
residents has surveyed and will re- 
port user and potential user atti- 
tudes on the same basic questions 
Contact: Michael D. Grime, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, 17 Stubbs Hall, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 70803 


North Dakota's Gary Leppart, Co- 
ordinator of the State Outdoor Rec- 
reation Agency and State Liaison 
Officer to the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, became Executive Offi- 
cer of the State Outdoor Recreation 
Agency and Director of the North 
Dakota Park Service. Governor Ar- 
thur A. Link's goal was to combine 
responsibilities for those agencies 

Ohio's Ralph A. Vanzant became 
Chief of the Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources’ Division of Parks 
and Recreation, succeeding Rod 
Cooper who took another position 
Most recently, Vanzant taught parks 
and recreation administration at 
Scioto Technical College 

Acting Secretary of the Interior 
Kent Frizzell appointed retired U.S. 
Senator Alan Bible of Nevada and 
Mrs. Anne Jones Morton of Alexan- 
dria, Va., as members of the Advi- 
sory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings and Monu- 
ments. 
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